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HOW WE STAND ... AND THE FUTURE 


THE SILENT WORKER proclaims itself "The National 
Magazine for All the Deaf." In that sense we strive to provide 
national coverage of all kinds. Our struggles to keep out of 
red ink are no secret. From time to time, we have had oc- 
casion to comment on our: status. It has been quite a while 
since anything has been said along those lines. 

So now for some brief comments: 

We are getting more and better coverage of the nation. 
We have a fine backlog of feature stories and are constantly 
seeking more. The addition of a Features Editor shortly should 
enable the SW to print more of the articles long a trademark 
of the magazine. While our SWinging coverage is still not 
what it should be, we are getting a much better response 
from those states long without. reporters. 

We need more subscribers, of course. Our circulation is 
up only slightly, and we feel that active agents in the field 

-are the best solution to our financial headaches. We would 
like to print more than our standard 32 pages each month. 
Increased circulation and more advertising are needed to 
make that possible. 

Thanks to Don Pettingill, the SW's appearance has drawn 
many favorable comments. More improvements are in the 


works. 
WISCONSIN REHABILITATION CENTER 


This issue also carries a feature on the Wisconsin Rehabilita- 
tion Center for the Deaf which is now being built on the 
campus of the Wisconsin School for the Deaf, Delavan. Mr. 
Robert W. Horgen, who wrote the story, reveals how the 
Center evolved from the conference conducted at Fort 
Monroe, Virgina, in the fall of 1959, at which time "Guide 

‘Lines for the Establishment of Rehabilitation Facilities for 
the Deaf" were set up. 

Operation of the Wisconsin facility should provide the 
basis for estimating the feasibility of more such centers. We 
congratulate Wisconsin for being the pioneer in such a 
venture. 

Yes, things are being done here and there.:May there be 
many concrete steps taken all over the country. It will 
require a lot of catching up to give the deaf worker a fair 
shake in this age of automation. ‘ 

This reminds us that in all the articles dealing with the 
status and employment problems of the deaf the need for 
better communication skills crops up repeatedly. The found- 
ation is still reading and writing, regardless of how we and 
others may feel about communication methods. 
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THE DEAF IN THE WORLD OF WORK 


We are indebted to McCay Vernon, psychologist, Cali- 
fornia School for the Deaf, Riverside, for his penetrating 
analysis of current occupational conditions that exist for the 
deaf and his views regarding the future. "What Is the Future 
for the Deaf in the World of Work’ begins with a summary 
of findings in the Survey of Occupational Conditions Among 
the Deaf made by the National Association of the Deaf and 
Gallaudet College supported in part by a research grant 
from the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Vernon emphasizes the need for closer cooperation 
between all agencies dealing with the problems of the deaf 
in securing the necessary training and for handling placement 
of deaf workers. While there may be considerable differences 
in opinion as to how all this can be accomplished, we recom- 
mend to all a thorough perusal of Mr. Vernon's article. 


THOSE CONVENTION DATES AGAIN 


About this time each year we start compiling a list of 
summer convention dates to print as a service. Those state 
associations or similar groups having 1962 meetings are asked 
to send their dates and related information to the Home 
Office of the National Association of the Deaf. The Home 
Office, in turn, will supply the listing for publication in THE 
SILENT WORKER. 

All too often there is great enthusiasm before these con- 
ventions, but after everybody has gone home nobody takes 
the trouble to report what has transpired. We would like very 
much to print brief accounts, listing major items of business 
and new officers. Pictures make such stories more attractive. 


REPORT CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


A new postal regulation affecting second class mail such 
as this magazine results in a charge of ten cents for each 
copy returned to us because of undeliverability. Most of 
our subscribers are very dependable in reporting their changes 
of address, but there are some who forget to do so or wait 
too long. The mailing list of this magazine is prepared the 
first of each month in the Home Office. Changes of address 
should reach Berkeley by that time. Thanks. 


Assistant Feature Editors: Ernest C. Herron, Roy J. 
Stewart, Mrs. J. N. Collums, Lebert E. Jones, 
2 Edith P. Chandler, Sam B. Rittenberg, Arlene Stecker 
Advisory Editors: G. Dewey Coats, Dr. Leonar 
M. Elstad, Dr. George M. McClure, Dr. Tom L. 
Anderson, Dr. Marcus L. Kenner, Norman G. Scarvie, 
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Art Kruger 


does not necessarily reflect the editorial 


policy of the magazine. 
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First of Its Kind... 


Wisconsin Rehabilitation Center for the Deaf 


By Robert W. Horgen 


Director, Wisconsin State Service Bureau for the Deaf 


Rehabilitation Center for the Deaf? Do 
the deaf need one? Is the idea novel or 
impractical? Can it ever become a real- 
ity? Will it really rehabilitate the deaf to 
the extent that they will be able to occupy 
an improved status in society? And what 
sort of deaf people should it serve? 

Answers to these and other pertinent 
questions may be gleaned from informa- 
tion available at the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Washington 25, D.C., 
and in existing rehabilitation centers all 
over the country. 

There are, more or less, 600 rehabilita- 
tion centers serving nearly all types of 
the handicapped in the country. They are 
of different sizes and types: some are 
sheltered workshops, some curative cen- 
ters, some rehabilitation facilities. In a 
few instances do we find special programs 
for the hearing-impaired, mostly speech 
and speech-training. All appear to be ful- 
filling their objectives and goals and ex- 
panding as public awareness of their serv- 
ices is gaining. 

The conclusive proof of the success and 
remarkable advances in_ rehabilitating 
handicapped people in those hundreds of 
centers led the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation (OVR) to the conclusion that 
there should be centers of like nature for 
the deaf. Hence, the 1959 Fort Monroe 
(Va.) Workshop, where guidelines were 
developed for the establishment of reha- 
bilitation facilities for the deaf. The guide- 
Hines are to encourage and assist endeav- 
ors to rehabilitation services in prescrib- 
ed areas: client types, services, facilities, 
staff personnel, finance. The Fort Monroe 
concensus was that there is a real need for 
such facilities for the deaf, 

Public Law 565 provides grants-in-aid 
for the establishment of a rehabilitation 
center on a matching basis (federal and 
state). Before a grant can be approved, 
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Robert W. Horgen 
however, such a center must meet the 
four cardinal services specified by the 
law: medical, psychological, vocational, 
and social. These services are prerequisites 
to assure the successful rehabilitation of 
clients. 

The same law also specifies that only 
the State Departments of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation are the recognized agencies 
through which federal aids may be grant- 
ed for projects or special service pro- 
grams certified to them and approved by 
OVR. 

A center of the type described above is 
now under construction at the Wisconsin 
School for the Deaf at Delavan. The Cen- 
ter is expected to be ready for operation 
by the time school opens in the fall of 
1962. It has been designated as the Wis- 
consin Rehabilitation Center for the Deaf. 

Full-scale planning for the Center be- 


gan on April 8, 1960, just six months after 
the Fort Monroe Workshop. A background 
description of how support for the Center 
in Wisconsin materialized may be in or- 
der before we continue with the Center 
story. 

In order to enable the Wisconsin De- 
partment of Vocational Rehabilitation 
(DVR) to broaden and strengthen its pro- 
gram of services to the deaf to meet their 
needs these days, a survey was undertak- 
en in 1957 to evaluate deaf workers’ poten- 
tials, types of employment, earning pow- 
er; relationship of jobs, or lack, to voca- 
tional training and income levels to ed- 
ucational levels, and the geographical dis- 
tribution of the deaf population. 

As promoter of the survey, the Service 
Bureau for the Deaf, backed by an initial 
contribution of $500 from the Wisconsin 
Association of the Deaf, committed itself 
to raising the state portion of the survey 
cost to qualify for an OVR grant. Founda- 
tions and manufacturers as well as deaf 
organizations and individuals contributed 
to the state share, which in this case rep- 
resented 25 per cent. The survey cost was 
$7,380. 

In accordance with Public Law 565, the 
DVR administered the survey, which was 
titled ‘‘A Survey Study of Rehabilitation 
Problems Associated with Deafness.’’ A 
side survey also was conducted simultane- 
ously among employers to assess their at- 
titudes toward deaf employees, and other 
factors including safety records, work per- 
formance and so on. 

Several side effects have emerged as re- 
sults of the survey since 1957: appoint- 
ment of a rehabilitation specialist for the 
deaf program within the State Department 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, introduction 
by the Department of counseling guidance 
service at the Wisconsin School for the 
Deaf, increased acceptance of deaf train- 
ees in vocational schools and multiple- 


Above is an architect's sketch of the new Wisconsin Rehabilitation Center for the Deaf (right) and the new Cochrane Hall housing the 
primary department (left). In the background, center, is Walker Hall, academic department. This is how the new buildings will be viewed 
from the city of Delavan, which lies east of the Wisconsin School for the Deaf. 
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Cut Courtesy Wisconsin Times 


This is the layout of the new Wisconsin Rehabilitation Center for the Deaf at the Wisconsin 

School for the Deaf. The floor area is more than 16,000 square feet. How spacious the four 

rooms are—three in the center and one on the right—may be gained by comparing them 

to the Examination Room across from the Coordinator's Office on the left. These rooms will 

provide space for installations of new machinery and equipment in addition to existing 

ecuipment at the school. Additional facilities in the new Primary Department Building and 
Walker Hall will also be available to the Center. 


handicapped deaf clients in sheltered work- 
shops, improved program of scholarship 


aids to deaf students attending colleges or 
higher institutions of learning, expanded 
program of employment service to deaf 
job seekers. 

Except for sheltered workshops, above- 
average deaf persons stand to benefit from 
these new developments in Wisconsin. 
What about those who are below-average? 
Findings from the 1957 survey indicate 
one-fourth of the total deaf population in 
the state, or about 1,200, to be in the ‘‘un- 
employed’’ or submarginal employment 
classification, There also is a strong indi- 
cation from the findings that the vocation- 
al training program traditionally in prac- 
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tice for the deaf is inadequate, especially 
in the light of rapid technological ad- 
vances in industry and in the world of com- 
munications. 

An initial conference with the rehabilita- 
tion specialist for the deaf program, im- 
mediately following the Fort Monroe Work- 
shop, led to a series of conferences and 
discussions between the Department of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, the Bureau for 
Handicapped Children of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction (which admin- 
isters the Wisconsin School for the Deaf), 
and the State Service Bureau for the Deaf. 
Toward the end it was decided to call a 
general meeting of rehabilitation and 
school officials which took place April 8, 


1960, at the School for the Deaf. With Boyce 
R. Williams, OVR’s consultant to the deaf 
and hard of hearing, and Stanley Hed- 
strom of the Chicago OVR Regional Office 
in attendance, many aspects of the Center 
were discussed, and toward the conclusion 
a planning committee was named. 

The committee was charged with the 
task of determining a site for the, pro- 
posed Center, type of construction and 
costs, space allotments for various serv- 
ices, staff personnel, machinery and equip- 
ment, and to draw up a firm proposal for 
submission to state authorities. 

In the beginning it was thought advis- 
able, to keep costs to the minimum, to re- 
model and renovate the old vocational 
building, situated at the west end of the 
school campus. Later this site was aban- 
doned in favor of a new one — across the 
campus on the east side, with a complete- 
ly new building. This decision was reached 
on the principle that the Center must be 
within the area of accessibility of other 
existing and new facilities such as the in- 
firmary, the academic department build- 
ing, and the new primary department 
building. Maximum efficiency of the Cen- 
ter’s operation is the goal of this’ principle 
of accessibility. 

Having accomplished the groundwork in 
several meetings, the committee on July 
25 submitted the final draft of the plan to 
the Department of Public Instruction and 
the State Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education. It will be noted with interest 
that the plan met and incorporated many 
of the concépts laid down at the 1959 Fort 
Monroe Workshop. 

With these two department’s approval, 
the plan then was presented on September 
19 to the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation. 

In the meantime the State Building 
Commission had given preference to this 
plan over the one that had been pending 
for a number of years for a new vocation- 
al building. 

Thereafter, the plan underwent further 
study and examination by various other 
state authorities and, finally, was assign- 
ed No. 1 priority in the state building pro- 
gram for 1961-63. The target date for con- 
struction was advanced from July 1, 1961, 
to April 1 by the Governor and the Legis- 
lature, 

Final approval of the plan was reached 
in a conference between HEW-OVR offi- 
cials and Gov. Gaylord Nelson in Washing- 
ton, and construction of the Center began 
in August, 1961. 

The Center, which covers more than 16,- 
000 square feet in area on one-floor level, 
costs $457,904 in construction and equip- 
ment. Federal share is $238,397, which rep- 
resents 61.89 per cent of the costs. 

While the construction proceeds, an ad- 
visory committee, appointed September 14, 
meets monthly to develop a program of 
procedures and services that will become 
the Center’s area of operation, to be ad- 
ministered by a coordinator. The commit- 
tee is expected to continue serving the 
Center indefinitely after the completion of 
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Top left: Print Shop in the new Wisconsin Rehabilitation Center for the Deaf at the Wieonsin School for the Deaf. The windows, constituting 
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two-thirds of the wall length, give view toward the millpond, lying at the bottom, and the city of Delavan. Top right: Steel beams and girders 
in an early construction stage of the Wisconsin Rehabilitation Center for the Deaf at the Wisconsin School for the Deaf. The building in the 
background at left is Walker Hall, housing the school's academic department. Bottom left: Looking over the millpond at the bottom toward 
the city of Delavan with its forest of trees, this is how the top of the Wisconsin Rehabilitation Center for the Deaf will be viewed from 
the second floor of Walker Hall, the academic department building of the Wisconsin School for the Deaf. The area in the immediate fore- 
ground will be occupied by General Shop, where a variety of vocational tryouts will be given Center clients. Ahead of it is the Print Shop. 
The floodlight poles behind the derrick at far left mark the city's Athletic Field, scene of many football games played by the school’s teams. 
Bottom right: Front view of the new Wisconsin Rehabilitation Center for the Deaf at the Wisconsin School for the Deaf, cresting the east 


slope of the school campus. At left is the office machine and typing room while to the right is the Print Shop. 


construction in an advisory capacity. 

It should be noted here that the Center 
is NOT a vocational training department 
in the usual sense. It is a vocational reha- 
bilitation evaluation and adjustment facil- 
ity, more in line with those hundreds of 
rehabilitation centers in the country. 

At the time of this writing, the overall 
picture of the Center’s program is incom- 
plete. But principally, and in agreement 
with provisions of Public Law 565 and Fort 
Monroe resolutions, it will provide four 
main services: medical, psychological, 
vocational, and social, with other factors 


including language deficiencies, audiologi- 
cal and audiometric testing, orientation to 
the Center, community services. 

Medical: complete physical examination, 
plus minor medical care as may be re- 
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quired. Major medical attention will be 
arranged on the outside through the De- 
partment of Vocational Rehabilitation or 
other resources. 

Psychological: tests of intelligence, apti- 
tudes, educational achievement, interests 
and personal adjustment. 

Vocational: counseling, pre-vocational 
testing and tryouts, placement and follow- 
up. 

Social: case history, family counseling, 
adjustment to community living. 

Within the educational services, clients 
will be given an opportunity to meet defi- 
ciencies in arithmetic, language arts, man- 
ual language, job factors, and tool subjects 
which are discovered in the evaluation 
process, 

Job factors will give clients an opportu- 


nity to participate in psychodrama, actual 
work sample stations and other methods 
to attain skills in non-task related aspects 
of employment. Job sampling in various 
areas will be accomplished through work 
units, projects and defined tasks which 
are related to standards or criteria. This 
will permit evaluative judgments and ob- 
jective ratings to be made on all client ac- 
tivities in shops or at work stations. 

The coordinator will be directly respon- 
sible to the superintendent of the Wiscon- 
sin School. Other duties include: final re- 
sponsibility for preparing a written evalu- 
ation in all cases; all scheduling with the 
school principal; calling all staffing ses-. 
sions and acting as leader in all such ses- 
sions; preparing his own objective reports 
and ratings on clients; arranging special 
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The group in the picture constitutes the Advisory Committee for the new Wisconsin Rehabilita- 


tion Center for the Deaf, now nearing completion at the Wisconsin School for the Deaf, 
Delavan. The committee meets every month at the school to formulate policies and procedures 
governing the Center's operation and services, client admissions, personnel, schedules. The 
committee will continue to serve after the Center goes into operation. Seated at the table, 
left to right are John A. Kubiak, retired state rehabilitation director; Samuel D. Milesky, 
committee chairman and state supervisor for schools for the deaf; Kenneth F. Huff, WSD 
superintendent. Standing, in the same order: Douglas Inkster, Chicago regional representative 


for Federal Office of Vocational 


Rehabilitation; 


Edward J. Pfeifer, state rehabilitation 


senior supervisor; William E. Ransdell, WSD principal; Edward C. Wilber, Milwaukee re- 

habilitation counselor; Dr. Kenneth Wilcox, director, Rehabilitation Counselor Training at 

the University of Wisconsin; Henry C. Schwandt, LaCrosse educational services director. 

The other committee member is Robert W. Horgen, director of State Service Bureau for 
the Deaf, who was behind the camera taking the picture. 


deficient instructions as in language arts; 
working with instructors to develop job 
samples and tests of performance; deter- 
mining that each pre-vocational area have 
a fully developed scheme of rating and 
evaluation. Center personnel will meet in 
regular conferences to discuss reports and 
make recommendations. 

The State Department of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, which will bear case costs, 
will have the responsibility of administer- 
ing admissions procedures and setting up 
eligibility criteria. All rehabilitation cases 
will be eligible for admission to the Cen- 
ter. Cases referred to the Center from oth- 
er sources will be on a fee basis. A reha- 
bilitation counselor will be part of Center 
personnel. 


The Most Unforgettable 


All students at the Wisconsin School for 
the Deaf, who are 16 years of age and 
over, or of the sophomore ranking scholas- 
tically, will be admitted to the Center. 
Since Wisconsin has 13 day schools or spe- 
cial classes for the deaf, it is expected that 
the Center will receive approximately 50 
clients from that source each year. It is 
anticipated that not more than 30 deaf 
adults will be served by the Center annual- 
ly. Such adults will be those who have dif- 
en in holding a job or staying on the 
job. 

The Center will be open the year round. 
Present plans are that during the summer 
months the adults will live on the school 
campus, but when school is in session they 
will be lodged in the community. 


Character I Know 


By Vince A. Johnson 


(Editor’s note: This article was writ- 
ten by Vince A. Johnson, son of Art C. 
Johnson of California. Vince wrote it 
while he was attending college, An at- 
torney back in Illinois, he is now living 
with his family at 17125 Stare Street, 
Northridge, Calif., and is employed by 
North American Aviation in Inglewood. 
Two years ago he took his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Art C. Johnson from Long 
Beach to Northridge to live with him and 
his wife and young son.) 
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Being as objective as a person can about 
a close member of his family, I still be- 
lieve the most unforgettable character I 
know is my father. One cannot help but 
wonder what his accomplishments, eco- 
nomic as well as cultural, would have 
been had he been born a normal person, 
rather than as a deaf mute—never to hear 
a sound nor to be able to speak. 

It is difficult for the normal person to 
evaluate the enormity or to make valid 
comparisons of physical handicaps. Helen 
Keller has stated, however, that given a 


choice, she would elect to be blind rather 
than to be a deaf mute, because a blind 
person is more able to participate in the 
normal social and economic world. She 
found that the lack of speech and hearing 
was a much more isolating handicap than 
the loss of sight. Yet, if you were to ask 
this same question of my father or most 
normal people, there would be little doubt 
that they would choose to be a deaf mute. 

Born as the seventh child in a family 
of 15 children, four of whom were deaf 
mutes, he was given little opportunity for 
formal education at the State School for 
the Deaf at Jacksonville, Ill. His atten- 
dance was controlled by the economic po- 
sition of his parents at the time school 
started each September. This sporadic at- 
tendance covered the years from nine to 
sixteen. For the next eight years he travel- 
ed the Midwest performing various labor- 
ing jobs, which even included a stint as a 
professional wrestler, during which time 
he had a losing exhibition bout with the 
famous Ed ‘‘Strangler’’ Lewis. At the age 
of 24 he settled down to a marriage and 
a career as a baker, Since that time he 
has devoted his life to his’ family, which 
included three children, and an ever-abid- 
ing interest in the welfare of the deaf com- 
munity wherever he has resided. 

In eddition to serving as an officer in 
the several formal associations of the deaf 
in which he was a member, including a 
vice presidency of the Illinois Association 
of the Deaf, he has, with no thought of ma- 
terial gain to himself, singlehandedly or- 
ganized and operated an annual picnic for 
the deaf. This picnic ultimately attracted 
over 1,600 deaf persons throughout the 
Midwest before he retired from active par- 
ticipation. At seventy years of age he mov- 
ed to Long Beach as a stranger to the then 
existing deaf community. As a result of 
his enthusiasm and leadership, within eight 
months he was elected treasurer of the 
Long Beach Club for the Deaf, at an age 
when most men are content to stay at 
home and take it easy. Independent of his 
activity as treasurer, he undertook the 
same task of starting and operating an 
annual picnic for the deaf similar to the 
one he had promoted in Illinois. Within 
three to four years it has grown to similar 
proportions. 

Watching him handle my son for the 
last one and one-half years, from the time 
when he was a little less than two years 
old till the present, has provided a never- 
ending source of amusement and amaze- 
ment. His ingenuity, resourcefulness, and 
good humor never fail him and help to 
provide intelligent supervision and com- 
panionship for his grandson. From the be- 
ginning they have established a firm basis 
of communication with only rare occasions 
of misunderstanding. He has an uncanny 
ability to convey his meaning to both chil- 
dren and adults with the use of improvised 
signs. 

His business and social contacts with 
the hearing world always evoke expres- 
sions of surprise and complimentary re- 
marks about his mental and physical alert- 
ness, speed of action, industry, and his 


{Continued to Page 34) 
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Occupational Survey Follow-Up ... 


What Is The Future For The 
Deaf In The World Of Work 


By McCay Vernon 


Psychologist, California School for the Deaf, Riverside 


Introduction 

(Readers of THE SILENT WORKER sup- 
posedly represent an above average seg- 
ment of deaf society in terms of education, 
occupational status, communication skills, 
and general capability. This being the 
case, some of the points brought forth in 
this article may not apply as universally 
to these readers as to the deaf population 
as a whole. However, many of the issues 
focused upon are of vital concern to all 
deaf people and organizations representing 
them. 

Another factor that should be noted is 
that many of the trends in the world of 
work, which are cited as they apply to the 
deaf, have general effect on the entire 
field of labor. For the present purposes, 
however, they are discussed only in terms’ 
of their relation to the deaf worker.) 

Occupational Condition 
Among Deaf People 

Until recently there existed no study of 
the conditions of work and life of the 
adult deaf. In 1958-59 a survey was made 
under the auspices of the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf, Gallaudet College, and 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. It is of great help and in many 
ways an excellent report, but it can only 
be said to represent a ‘‘chunk of the deaf 
population’’ and not a true sampling (7). 
For this and other reasons generalizations 
made from this data to all deaf people 
must be viewed with some dubiousness. 
However, as it is the only available docu- 
mentary source of information on the 
work situations of the deaf, it is necessary 
to base any factual discussion of the sub- 
ject almost exclusively on this reference. 

A look at this study shows there is a 
heavy concentration of deaf workers in 
the skilled and semi-skilled manual oc- 
cupations; 75% of the men and 60% of the 
women were so employed. In the total pop- 
ulation (hearing people) 40% of the men 
and 20% of the women are found at these 
occupational levels. As would be expected 
there are few deaf persons in the profes- 
sional, technical, sales, or service posi- 
tions due to the premium generally placed 
here on communication. 

Over half of the employed deaf were in 
manufacturing industries in contrast to 
25% of the total population. Few deaf 
were in the wholesale or retail trade or 
self-employed. Most seemed to be in print- 
ing and publishing plants. 

In terms of job stability, the deaf gave 
evidence of much less changing about 
than the hearing. 

As would be expected, income was close- 
ly related to years of schooling. However, 
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the vocational training received in school 
was not well correlated with work done 
later (5,7). 

One rather interesting fact revealed by 
the study was the answers given to the 
question, ‘‘How did you find your current 
jeb?”’ Two-thirds replied, ‘‘Through fam- 
ily members or friends.”’ Slightly less than 
one third reported no help was given and 
only the tiny percentage left mentioned 
vocational rehabilitatign. Whether this is 
a tribute to the independence of the deaf 
job seeker, a measure of the degree of ef- 
fectiveness of rehabilitation assistance, or 
due to some other factor is provocative. 

This provides a brief symoptic occupa- 
tional picture of the deaf. A more detailed 
description is available in the original re- 
port. 

Current Trends in the World of Work 

And Their Relation to the Deaf 

In spite of the rising standard of living 
and relatively full employment enjoyed 
today by the population as a whole, the 
world is becoming an increasingly hard 
place for the deaf person to find work. 
There are a number of reasons: 

1. All businesses from farming to re- 
tailing to manufacturing are becoming 
bigger and more centralized. This affects 
the deaf person in three essential ways, all 
of which are an outgrowth of the fact that 
bigness makes it difficult to deal with 
people on an individual basis. 

The first way is in connection with the 
insurance policies these huge manufactur- 
ing corporations have. It is easier and su- 
perficially more economical for them to 
make blanket rules’ requiring perfect 
health and limited age ranges for prospec- 
tive employees because by so doing they 
get cheaper insurance and this is a very 
major item. As a result a certain divi- 
sions company like Kaiser Steel Corpora- 
tion that has some hazardous jobs’ makes 
a blanket exclusion of all deaf workers on 
the basis that their deafness is a safety 
hazard. This means that positions in food 
service, offices, and even jobs where the 
terrific noises involved would make deaf 
workers a special asset are closed. 

The second way that the growth in the 
size of businesses operates to the disad- 
vantage of the deaf is the means used in 
hiring, namely group testing and mass 
interviewing. Every big industry today has 
an exhaustive battery of tests it admini- 
sters to applicants. To use Kaiser Steel 
Corporation as an example once again, 
they require tests that demand language 
skills beyond that of the average graduate 
of a school for the deaf as a prerequisite 
even for common laboring jobs. This kind 


of requirement is a: basic practice of big 
business and one that is becoming in- 
creasingly widespread. It represents a Se- 
rious threat to many deaf people in get- 
ting employment. 

A third condition is company safety 
rules. In times’ when businesses were 
small, rules were made to cover each in- 
dividual situation. Now huge outfits like 
Aero-Jet Corporation make blanket regu- 
lations against deafness which, as was the 
case with insurance, means that a deaf 
woman cannot work in the inspection de- 
partment of the small parts assembly de- 
partment even though her hearing loss 
has no effect other than to make her less 
likely to waste time talking to other 
workers. In summarizing the effects of 
the bigness and centralization that are be- 
coming more widespread in manufactur- 
ing, it must be remembered that over 
half of all deaf workers are in manufac- 
turing centers and depend upon this type 
of industry for their livelihood. The pol- 
icies that go along with the increasing size 
of these firms represent a threat to this 
primary occupational field of opportunity. 

2. Adult education. A few years ago the 
deaf person and the hearing worker he 
was competing with usually left school in 
their teens and that was the end of it, To- 
day there are practically no adult educa- 
tion facilities for the deaf man, yet he 
must now match qualifications with a 
hearing rival who has vast number of op- 
portunities to grow educationally as an 
adult. Some deaf people can succeed in 
these adult programs for the hearing, but 
the majority would have trouble due to 
communication problems. 


3. On the job training. Industry now in- 
vests thousands of dollars in teaching its 
people better skills. Many times the deaf 
person, though bright and capable enough 
to go through these programs, because of 
communication difficulties is not accepted 
for them. For this reason he may not be 
hired at all in many companies, and in 
others he is held back because he lacks 
these new skills. Often companies do not 
want to gamble on the deaf worker be- 
cause of his communication problem and 
educational foundation. 

4. Many of the manual occupations both 
semi-skilled and skilled which presently 
employ three-fourths of all deaf people 
are disappearing (10, 11, 13, 15, 16), 
Automation is replacing the manual tasks 
previously required in manufacturing. The 
man that operates these expensive new 
machines must often be a_ technician 


whose. training requires high level skill in 
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mathematics and English. Some deaf peo- 
ple have this, but what is to happen to 
the 75% of deaf workers who are in these 
occupaticns who cannot or are not given 
the chance to become technicians? 

5. Educational requirements are increas- 
ing. Many deaf students who are not of 
supericr ability do not achieve a bona 
fide twelfth grade educational level upon 
leaving school, yet this is increasingly be- 
ing made a blanket requirement for ap- 
plicants in many large companies. Cleri- 
cal occupations are especially demanding 
in this regard (14). Apprenticeship pro- 
grams, even for jobs like _ plastering, 
plumbing, and some of the building trades 
demand a high school diploma (17). This 
trend has serious implications for the av- 
erage deaf adult seeking employment. 

6. The world of work is subject to tre- 
mendous and rapid change (12). Technolo- 
gy is eliminating many long standing jobs 
and creating new ones at an amazing rate. 
This means workers are having to be flex- 
ible and learn entirely new trades. The 
deaf worker in many cases is less able to 
go through the educational steps this re- 
quires, not because he is not intelligent, 
but due to communication problems. 

An example of how this works is the 
printing where 14.3% of all deaf workers 
are now employed, most in letterpress op- 
eration and linotyping. This has long been 
a wonderful field for the deaf. In fact, 
many college graduates find they are able 
to do better with their printing skills than 
their formal education and as a consequ- 
ence are linotypers. Schools have provided 
specialized training in these areas which 
has contributed to this success. Today, 
however, new processes are taking over. 
Offset and teletyping machines do the 
work cheaper and faster. Eighty-five per 
cent of commercial plants now have off- 
set machines that supplement the letter- 
press (3). 

Can schools afford the expense of con- 
tinual changes in equipment to keep up 
with industrial changes? Can the average 
‘deaf man who learned the relatively sim- 
ple operation of certain letterpresses now 
go through a technical school that requires 
he learn the operation of photosetting ma- 
chines, darkroom’ techniques, pasteup, 
makeup, etc., that are required in offset 
work? Will industry want to invest in the 
deaf workers’ re-education in spite of the 
communication problems involved in teach- 
ing him? 

7. Higher levels of achievement in Eng- 
lish and mathematics are increasingly be- 
ing required for most of, today’s workers. 
Because these skills are so important in 
today’s occupational world, the deaf per- 
son weak in them faces an increasingly 
difficult task in obtaining employment, 
training, and promotion. Whereas in times 
past dependability, good reasoning, and 
powers of observation were enough, today 
English and mathematics proficiency are 
often a basic requirement for employment. 

These seven basic trends in the world 
of work have an important relationship to 
the deaf person who must plan a career, to 
those responsible for his education, and to 
vocational rehabilitation. 
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Implications for Schools and 
Vocational Rehabilitation 

Deaf people, schools for their education, 
and vocational rehabilitation counselors 
can point with pride to the record deaf 
citizens have made in the past vocational- 
ly. For instance, the survey on ‘‘Occupa- 
tional Conditions Among the Deaf’’ show 
their median income to be $3,465 relative 
to a national figure of $2,818 (7). It shows 
that job stability has been high and rep- 
resentation in skilled trades reasonably 
good. 

However, current trends indicate clearly 
that the world of work {fs becoming an in- 
creasingly cold place for the deaf person. 
Procedures that have worked in the past 
are no longer as applicable as they once 
were. For example, in view of what has 
been pointed out about the changes in the 
printing industry, linotype and letterpress 
operation have to be regarded as trades of 
rapidly dwindling opportunity for young 
people starting out their careers. Essen- 
tially what is happening in printing has 
already happened in shoe repair and ag- 
riculture. What then are the implications 
of this for schools for the deaf, vocational 
rehabilitation, and the individual deaf 
adult? Some very basic ones are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Vocational rehabilitation, schools, and 
the National Association of the Deaf itself 
must educate industry and insurance com- 
panies on the ill advised and discrimina- 
tory nature of blanket rules which forbid 
the use of deaf workers in entire plants 
simply because of a few hazardous jobs 
where deafness might be a factor. Unfor- 
tunately the significance of this has not 
been focused upon and dealt with as yet. 
However, it is a tremendous factor and 
there is almost no deaf person who cannot 
cite either himself or several friends who 
have been the victim of this type of an 
insurance situation. It is only through an 
awareness of this problem and group ac- 
tion to counteract the trend that the deaf 
worker can protect himself and be as- 
sured of equal employment opportunities 
now and in the future. 


2. Get deaf adult education into operation, 
Facing things frankly it is obvious that 
the average deaf boy or girl graduating 
from school does not have the education of 
his hearing peer. Until something is done 
about adult education, he will continue not 
only to start out behind educationally, but 
fall back even farther as time passes. 

3. More training for ‘‘blue collar’? work. 
This includes technicians and highly skill- 
ed tradesmen and is the most widely grow- 
ing field there is today (15). The white col- 
lar clerk or salesman may have the pres- 
tige, but the blue collar worker has the 
money, the union, and the job offers and 
it is this area which is most open to the 
deaf. 

4. Get vocational rehabilitation and 
schools better coordinated. Everybody says 
this is important (2, 11), but other than 
an occasional meeting little is done about 
it. Coordination of placement service, test- 
ing, counseling, and education is of key 
importance. One evidence of the lack of 


such cooperation is the fact that the huge 
expensive vocational plants of schools for 
the deaf lie idle all summer while the need 
for adult vocational training for the deaf 
continues fo rise. 

5. Teach a deaf person how to go after 
a job. If we in schools for the deaf ask 
ourselves honestly the following questions, 
what would the answers be? 

(a) How many of our seniors know 
how to fill out an _ application 
blanks? 

(b) How many of our seniors could 
we depend upon to get a haircut and 
wear a tie before applying for a 
job? 

(ec) How many of our boys and girls 
know the meaning of the word refer- 
ence and that the school is one of 
their best sources for these refer- 
ences? 

(d) How many know the opportu- 
nities provided by Civil Services 
which is an excellent area for many 
deaf people? How many know how 
to go about getting a Civil Service 
job? 

(e) How many know where to go to 
find a job? 

Perhaps no school for the deaf in the 
nation has students about whom they could 
feel confident with regard to these points. 

6. Schools for the deaf cannot set up 
and change shops fast enough to keep up 
with automation and industrial progress. 
Nor can they continue their ‘‘Pollyanna’”’ 
like head-in-the-sand philosophy of giving 
the deaf student a basic general vocational 
training assuming he will be able to spe- 
cialize once he leaves school, This is fine 
for the hearing person, but the deaf man 
has the same educational problem going 
through technical schools and company 
training programs by himself that he 
would have had as a student in ordinary 
public school classes not geared to his 
needs. As this is the philosophic justifica- 
tion for schools for the deaf, these same 
schools would be more honest if they and 
vocational rehabilitation faced up to this 
in planning for the occupational futures 
of their students and did something about 
it. 

One of the best ways schools’ can do 
this is through a work study program (1), 
This means a plan in which the deaf stu- 
dent gets his basic skills in school shops; 
but when he is in his junior or senior year 
he goes out into the community in a plant 
or business and, under the supervision of 
a work study coordinator, he works part 
time in the vocational area in which he 
is planning to make a career (12). At 
school through the help of this coordinator, 
he is given as much of the English and 
mathematics pertaining to his job as he 
is able to assimilate. 

Some schools not located near available 
businesses or factories would have to set 
up arrangements whereby the students 
would be in another community, perhaps 
their home, where they would work three 
months and attend school three months. 
This plan would demand some original 
type planning and ingenuity from schools 
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and rehabilitation. 

Granted, there are children in every day 
school and residential school who could 
not meet the standards of such a program 
as this. However, the majority could and 
the following benefits would result: 

(a) The deaf youngster would get prac- 
tical up-to-date vocational training which 


he now is not getting in many schools. 

(b) A work study program would teach 
deaf students the independence that they 
so often lack when kept in the protective 
environment of the school until at gradu- 
ation they are suddenly thrust into the 
competition of the business world. Under 
a work study program the pupil would 
have more and varied experiences than he 
would otherwise encounter in the school 
alone; experience necessary to personality 
and emotional development. A work study 
plan enables the school and vocational 
rehabilitation to do the job of educating 
the public about the deaf that is so badly 
needed. This can bé done by actually plac- 
ing a deaf person in a plant, a person who 
by his’ work in school and vocational test- 
ing has proven aptitude in the given voca- 
tion. This kind of well-planned placement 
will open many areas to the deaf that are 
now closed by foolish prejudices held by 
elements of the public who have never 
known a deaf person. 

(ce) It gives the deaf individual placed 
in this training program a chance to make 
a name for himself with a company and 
thereby have at least some assurance of a 
job upon graduation. 

(d) It teaches him in a gradual and su- 
pervised manner just what the standards 
of industry are, instead of turning him 
out green and on his own at graduation 
and letting him fumble around for a few 
costly years during which time he often 
becomes discouraged and gets a bad work 
record. 

(e) It teaches him to work with hearing 
people by actually letting him do it. 

(f) It makes the academic work he 
takes have meaning in terms of concrete 
things on the job with which he must deal. 

(g) It enables a school to offer a flexi- 
ble program that meets the changing 
needs of the world of work. As it is now, 
schools often have to wait years for a 
vocational teacher to die or retire before 
they can drop the outmoded trade he 
teaches and put in a new one. A work 
study program saves schools thousands of 
dollars in capital outlay for shops and en- 
ables the money to be spent on more and 
better training for its students by placing 
them in the modern plants of industry. 

(h) A work study program makes it 
possible to put to work many of the skills 
taught in the general vocational training 
‘of the school. At present this learning is 
often wasted (1) because it is not applied. 

(i) Students from day classes and schools 
who often get such meager vocational 
training could be helped (12) immensely 
in a work study program. 

(j) Adult education, now a virtual vac- 
uum for the deaf, could be incorporated 
under such a program. 

It is so easy for school administrators 
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to see the problems and inconveniences a 
work study plan could introduce to the 
smooth operating, easily controlied set-ups 
they now have. Many fear the public rela- 
tions involved. However, if the criteria of 
how the student can best be helped is ap- 
plied, the need for a work study program 
is evident. The fine record of the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf exemplifies 
this, and the people responsible for this 
excellent, far-sighted program deserve the 
gratitude of the entire deaf world. 

7. Schools and vocational rehabiliation 
must affiliate with other educational insti- 
tutions thereby widening the deaf person’s 
range of opportunity for self-improvement. 
The California program, instigated by Dr. 
Richard G. Brill, in which a trained inter- 
preter is provided deaf junior college stu- 
dents is one example. Another is a plan 
by which the Texas School for the Deaf 
works with a local business college giving 
their students this kind of an opening to 
choose from in planning their careers. It 
is only through affiliations of this kind that 
schools and vocational rehabilitation can 
provide deaf people with the best of op- 
portunities, 

8. Put into schools and vocational reha- 
bilitation vocational testing and counseling 
services run by people who know the deaf. 
(2). The hearing people the deaf man 
competes with has this service — why 
shouldn’t he? To do this, it would be nec- 
essary to centralize the testing and coun- 
seling in large cities or at the state resi- 
dential schools and transport the coun- 
selees to these areas. This cost is minor 
when considering the over-all expense and 
investment of occupational planning. By 
having testing and counseling done by 
people who know the deaf, there is a 
much better chance of fitting the appli- 
cant for the right job (6). It is also evident 
that if you have test data proving a deaf 
person’s aptitude he is much easier to sell 
to an employer. 

9. Schools and vocational rehabilitation 
must stop comparing what is done for 
hearing students and saying that if they 
do as much for the deaf this is enough. 
Let us face up to the fact that deafness 
makes life harder; and if We are to expect 


people with this problem to succeed in the 
world, they must be better trained than 
the next man or else they are going to be 
pushed aside. 

Summary 

The handicap of deafness has severe 0c- 
cupational ramifications. It severely limits 
a person's ability to communicate, it 
makes his emotional adjustment more dif- 
ficult, and it causes him to start out, and 
on the average remain, behind in formal 
education. 

At present, deaf people are doing well in 
the world of work though data on them is 
minute and based on ‘‘a chunk’’ of the 
population. The deaf seem to be primarily 
centered in manufacturing areas doing 
manual work of a skilled and semi-skilled 
nature. 

Current trends in business and industry, 
when seen in light of the present occupa- 
tional conditions of the deaf, point to a fu- 


ture of increasing difficulty for jobs and 
economic security for deaf people. 

In considering the vocational implica- 
tions of deafness, the current occupational 
situation of the deaf in our society, and 
the trends in today’s world of work, some 
serious needs are seen in terms of school 
and vocational rehabilitation services. 
There is need for more on-the-job training 
under supervision from schools and voca- 
tional rehabilitation, Industry and _ insur- 
ance companies must be taught acceptance 
of the deaf worker, educational opportu- 
nities should be widened, aptitude testing 
and counseling are necessary, and schools 
and vocational rehabilitation must work 
more closely with one another. 
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A cheery early morning Hi! to you, the 
salt of the earth, the backbone of the 
NAD! What would we do without you? 

We have safely made the four o’clock 
leap from a warm bed, to plunge into 
this intense search for the deadline while 
the coffee is percolating advice. It seems 
to want to tell us we should read that 
article in the March issue of Harper’s be- 
fore sending this off, but we cannot locate 
the magazine in this one-hoss town. When 
we went to the bookstore the clerk wanted 
to sell us a copy of Harpers Bazaar, then 
politely suggested we had Harper’s Ferry 
floating around upstairs. We wanted Har- 
per’s, just plain Harper’s. 

How are you? Can you wait for Miami? 
We are peeved that committees have to 
think up such things as moonlight cruises 
just when old codgers have forgotten how 
to neck. 

The New Everglades Hotel is IT! 

Life magazine ran an article which stat- 
ed that English was rapidly becoming the 
dominant world language. The Russians 
and the Red Chinese are beaming English 
language lessons in all directions, but we 
suspect the intention is to bury us, not to 
help us. 

Life says that the most internationally 
understood words in English are baby sit- 
ter, bar, bridge, boyfriend, bestseller, bus, 


beefsteak, cocktail, cover girl, cowboy, 
gangster, hamburger, holdup, hot dog, 
ice cream, jazz, juice, jeep, knockout, 


nightclub, party, pipeline, pin-up, racket, 
sandwich, shorts, sex appeal, striptease, 
whiskey, and weekend. 

Go back through this list and give some 
thought to the words and phrases. Do they 
represent the things we want other coun- 
tries to recognize us for? Possibly the list 
reflects our way of life enough to hurt. 

We recall a list many years ago in 
which the ten most beautiful words in our 
English language were mentioned. We do 
not recall all of them, but a few were 
home, love, peace, friends. It is significant 
that not one of these words appeal to the 
Reds. 

It is later than you think. 

The Saturday Evening Post has started 
a three-part article titled, ‘‘We Waste A 
Million Kids A Year.’’ It should be on 
your reading list, The first installment in- 
troduces us to The Drifter, The Reject, and 
The Outsider. It is not too difficult to clas- 
sify many of the pupils of our schools for 
the deaf under those categories. 

The article, the first one, brings home 
the realization that our schools face a 
tremendous task and that the answer is 
not going to come easily. We know there 
are not enough jobs for our graduates and 
our dropouts, also that the demand for 
skilled workers just grows and grows. Un- 
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til all of our schools can solve this dis- 
tressing condition we can expect increas- 
ing crime waves as juvenile delinquency 
becomes rampant. 

What little comfort schools for the deaf 
can derive from the fact their products 
are not alone in measuring up to intellec- 
tual and vocational requirements of this 
modern day world is quickly disspelled by 
the sober realization something has to be 
done—and quick. 

We will see what the deaf want—at Miami. 

Casper Jacobson, a teacher at the Ohio 
School, Columbus, made a trip to South 
America a few years back. He returned 
with colored moving pictures that he has 
generously let others use for free. That 
alone should rate him a golden crown, 
but Jake has so much good in him that it 
is hard to begin pointing it out to you. We 
just hope you have heard of his 1962 plans 
to take a deaf group to South America, 
and that your bank book looks you straight 
in the eye to say, ‘‘You should go!”’ 

If you can’t spare a dollar, can’t you 
spare some of your time? 

Yes, we did mention the paper by Mc- 


Cay Vernon, the Riverside School psychol- 
ogist, in both the January and the Febru- 
ary numbers. What are you going to do 
about it? We are sitting pretty. But it is 
entirely possible that many of you are 
shaking your heads, wondering how you 
can ever suggest to us that we consult a 
psychiatrist. We have, but those learned 
fellows, after one look at us and our prob- 
lems, almost always let out a shriek as 
they seek solace on their own couches! 
George is doing his best. Are you? 

Gallaudet made a ten-strike when it 
reached way out to Montana to pluck Mer- 
vin D. Garretson as a faculty member, 
beginning the fall of 1962. He will be a 
great asset to the department of educa- 
tion where he will serve as assistant prof- 
essor. 

Sure, the NAD has its “‘bugs’”’. Who, what 

hasn’t? 

We trust you have already written your 
senators and your representatives to put 
in a good word for Captioned Films. This 
is a duty that none of us should shrink. Do 
it today. 

“Bugs” can be eliminated with money, 

time, and patience. : 

Our friend Ben Friedwald, New York, 
suggests that the NAD issue a special 
stamp which would be sold to members 
and their friends for use on the back of 
envelopes, That is an excellent idea, and 
we would like to see it make the trip 
around all the bases. It would serve to 
advertise the deaf and their organization, 
then it would bring in some mogey which 
seems to be needed every day. Won’t some 
dedicated member come up with a design, 


to be submitted at Miami? We would try 
our hand only we cannot get over all those 
F’s we got in drawing while a kid. 
Let’s all give the NAD a big boost at 
Miami. 

We know full well that there are times 
that try men’s souls, so we submit this 
tranquilizer, this anti-mischief pill, to put 
you in a happy frame of mind. Of course, 
you know this certain man is 84 years old 
—how could he be any other age? Yes, we 
lifted this via the plagiarism route. We 
got the answer, 84, on our new electronic 
brain machine which has set us back a 
cool 10,000,000 S&H Green Stamps. Now — 

“A certain man was a child for one- 
sixth of his life, a youth for one-twelfth, 
and a bachelor for one-seventh. He gets 
married and five years later a daughter 
was born who lived one-half as long as 
the father and who died four years before 
the father. How old was the father?”’ 

Become a $1 A Month Booster? 

Friends, we didn’t know we had ram- 
bled on and on, like Tennyson’s brook. But 
we have enjoyed this visit with you. We 
have come to look forward to these talks 
with kindred souls. They do us good; but 
we have yet to hear that we perk you up 
with our too early in the morning raves 
and brainstorms. 

Just a few more months and we will be 
seeing and talking with many of you at 
Miami. We can hardly wait. We can think 
of nothing more pleasant than to take you 
by the hand, gaze long and appreciatively 
into liquid eyes, then murmur, ‘‘Bless you, 
my friend!’ 

We do not promise to wear a bikini. We 
are beginning to get cold feet because we 
have been disqualified at no less than 57 
Mr. America contests. The New Ever- 
glades seems to have everything, but we 
must warn you that there will be business 
sessions—we hate to think of elevatoring to 
that roof every few minutes to yank you 
out of that pool, dripping suit and all. 
That moonlight cruise worries us because 
there is no turning back the years for us. 

Now, that you are wide awake and we 
are somewhat wild, we want to thank you 
for reading this far with 

—WTG. 


Dr. Lloyd V. Funchness Named 
Louisiana School Superintendent 


Dr, Lloyd V. Funchess is the new super- 
intendent of the Louisiana State School 
for the Deaf, having assumed his new 
position February 15. He succeeds the 
late John S. Patton. 

Prior to assuming his new post, Dr. 
Funchess was superintendent of schools 
in East Baton Rouge Parish. He is a 
graduate of Louisiana State University 
and received his doctor’s degree in educa- 
tion from Columbia University, New York 
City. His experience in the field of special 
education includes his master’s thesis deal- 
ing with a new system of typing and type- 
setting in Braille which he had developed. 
Mrs. Funchess teaches piano at the State 
School for the Blind, 
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Mrs. Winalski Is Main Speaker .. . 


DCCD's First Awards Night Smashing Success 


(Editor’s note: This story is the com- 
posite efforts of Robert Christenberry, 
Bert Shapeska, and Dorothy Miles. Pic- 
tures were supplied by Louis Val and Da- 
vid Burton. All the above are members 
of the staff of the DEE CEE EYES, 
monthly publication of the District of 
Columbia Club of the Deaf, Washington, 
D. C.) 





The Presidential Arms' was the scene of 
the District of Columbia’s 25th Anniver- 
sary Banquet and first annual awards din- 
ner on Saturday evening, December 2, 1961. 

A capacity crowd of over 200 people were 
on hand for the glittering occasion which 
was also for the purpose of honoring the 
leaders of the local organizations. On hand 
as guests and representatives of their re- 
spective organizations were Mrs. Alva 
Cuppy, Aux Frats; Robert Duley, NFSD; 
Leon Auerbach, GCAA; Mrs. Frederick 
Schreiber, Homemakers Guild of the 
DCCD; Larry Ward, Holy Name Society; 
Donald Leitch; DCCD Dance Dance Guild; 
Henry Buzzard, Methodist; Miss Betty 
Miller, Dramatics Guild of the DCCD; Art 
Sherman, Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet 
Lodge No. 5, Delta Masons; Jose Berrios, 
Kendall School Alumni Association; Alex- 
ander Fleischman, Suburban Maryland As- 
sociation of the Deaf; Gunnar Rath, Epis- 
copalians; Frederick Schreiber, DCCD 
Publications Guild; Alva Cuppy, National 
Literary Society; Agnes Dunn, Lutherans; 
and Louis Val, Photography Guild of the 
DCCD. 

Also at the head tables were the 1961 of- 
ficers of the club, Irving Hoberman, presi- 
dent; Robert Lindsey, vice president; 
Carol Dorsey, recording secretary, Joseph 
Broz, treasurer; Miss Minne Bache, cor- 
responding secretary; Richard Caswell, 
athletic director; Douglas Burke, cultural 
director, Robert Merriman, house man- 


ager, and Mrs. Anthony D’Onfrio, financial 
secretary. 

Completing the glittering array were 
Mrs. Patria Winalski, consultant on the 
deaf to Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare Ribicoff, Dr. Boyce Williams of 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Dr. Powrie Vaux Doctor of Gallaudet Col- 
lege, and the Rev. Douglas Slasor, also of 
Gallaudet. 

Activities of the evening stated with a 
showing of slides on the DCCD’s activities 
—ranging all the way from basketball to 
the behind-the-scenes action of the Pub- 
lications and Dramatics Guilds. The Photo- 
graphy was furnished by the DCCD Photo- 
graphy Guild and included some novel 
headings for the various Guilds—notably 
that for the Homemaker’s which was rep- 
resented by a pile of dirty dishes in a 
kitchen sink. 

The banquet itself began with the Rev. 
Slasor saying grace. Following a_ king- 
sized meal which included roast beef and 
all the trimmings, Chairman Doug Burke 
called on President Hoberman as the first 
speaker of the evening. 

Hobe, in welcoming the assembly, intro- 
duced himself as ‘‘Pay Your Dues as You 
Enter Hoberman’’ and confessed that he 
was not much at making speeches, his 
longest one being the one that gave him his 
name, but he hoped that the evening would 
be all that was expected and much more. 
He expressed regret ‘that it was not possi- 
ble at this time to honor all the worthy 
persons of past years with awards since 
we had to start somewhere but hoped that 
those not chosen this year could be honor- 
ed in the future. 

Following that, Doc, as Dr. Doctor is 
known all over the country, spoke on the 
hope that the work of the DCCD in Wash- 
ington would set an example for all Amer- 
ica. He compared the individual organiza- 


tions to beads and pointed out that singly 
they were just beads, togther they could 
make a beautiful necklace and called upon 
the local community to ‘‘be a necklace— 
not just a handful of beads.” 

Dr. Williams, introduced as a hard and 
dedicated worker for the deaf in the Office 
of Vecational Rehabilitation, prefaced his 
remarks by reminding the audience that 
he gets paid for working hard and then 
went on to cite the importance of organ- 
ization in promoting the welfare of the 
deaf. He expressed pride in the accom- 
plishments of the DCCD but warned that 
there was a long and rocky road ahead and 
that the long-range objectives of the work- 
shop at Fort Monroe last spring have yet 
to be put into operation on a nationwide 
basis. 

Mrs. Winalski, as the main speaker of 
the evening, reaffirmed and reemphasized 
HEW’s intention to do all it could to pre- 
sent a program of educational, cultural 
and social uplift for the deaf of America. 
She assured ther audience that Secretary 
Ribicoff would give ‘‘top priority’ to the 
problems and pointed out that both Presi- 
dent Kennedy and Secretary Ribicoff were 
genuinely interested in us, the President 
being a member of the board of the Clarke 
School for the Deaf and Secretary Ribicoff 
having close ties with the American School 
for the Deaf in Hartford, Conn. 

Mrs. Winalski, who has already made 
her usefulness felt by single-handedly res- 
cuing the $3 million teacher-training bill, 
was roundly applauded and then Chairman 
Burke yielded the floor to John Kubis as 
master of ceremonies for the awards 
which were presented Academy Award 
style. 

Dr. Doctor presented the first award of 
the evening to S. Robey Burns, for recog- 
nition of the fact that the DCCD has mem- 
bers who by their services to the deaf of 


Left: Jack Craven, 1944 DCCD president who flew in from Arizona for occasion, exchanges news with Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holter. Rane 
Winalski presents Second Community Service Award to Ellen Stewart. 
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the nation, have brought distinction of the . 


DCCD and Washington in general. This 
was the DEE CEE EYES Man-of-the- 
Year Award. 

The Homemakers Guild of the DCCD’s 
Gold Star Award ‘‘given by the guild to the 
woman who accomplished the most toward 
the guild’s most important function — 
FOOD!”’ went to Jacqueline Drake. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leon Auerbach presented 
the Distinguished Guild Service Award ‘“‘in 
recognition of the outstanding and exem- 
plary rendition of services, notably toward 
the advancement, growth and expansion of 
one or several cultural organization guilds 
of the DCCD, Inc., ‘‘within the past year’’ 
to Frederick C. Schreiber, president of the 


Publications Guild and Editor-in-Chief of 
DEE CEE EYES. And in the surprise move 
of the evening, the staff of the club’s news- 
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Crammatte 


paper also presented Fred with the first 
bound volume of DEE CEE EYES with 
Henry Lee Dorsey making the presenta- 
tion and reading a letter of appreciation 
on behalf of the staff. 

The DCCD’s_ Distinguished Service 
Award “‘in recognition of the outstanding 
and exemplary services, notably toward 
the perpetuation and promotion of the or- 
ganization throughout the past year’’ was 
presented to President Hoberman by Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Scouten, (Mr. Scouten 
is head of the Preparatory Department at 
Gallaudet College.) 

This was followed by the presentation of 
Junior Adult Citizen Awards of which two 
were presented ‘‘in recognition of the out- 
standing rendition of services to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Club of the Deaf, Inc., 
and to the local community in general, to 





DCCD AWARDS NIGHT — Top left: Professor and Mrs. Alan B. 
present Career DCCD Service Award to Anthony D'On- 
frio. Top right: Jacqueline "Jackie" Drake is obviously pleased with 
the Homemakers Guild Award which she is receiving from Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Panara. Middle left: Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Fleischman 
present a Junior Adult Citizen Award to Miss Agnes Dunn. Middle 
right: President Irving Hoberman gets the DCCD Service Award 
from Mr. and Mrs. Edward Scouten. Bottom left: The DCCD Guild 
Service award goes to grinning Fred Schreiber with Mr. and Mrs. 


Leon Auerbach making the presentation. 


individuals and_ to 
groups.”’ 

First to receive this award was Agnes 
Dunn with Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Fleisch- 
man making the presentation. The second 
award in this category was made to David 
Burton by Dr. David Peikoff. 

The DCCD’s Career Service Award, 
presented for outstanding services to the 
DCCD over an extended period of years, 
went to Anthony O’Onfrio with Professor 
and Mrs. Alan B. Crammatte making the 
presentation. 

And as the crowning event of the eve- 
ning, came the presentation of the Dis- 
tinguished Community Service Award, “‘in 
recognition of the outstanding and ex- 
emplary rendition of services to the deaf 
citizens and to the local community in gen- 
eral, in individual endeavors, in employ- 


singular interest 
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ment, and through various organizations, 
over an extended period of years.”’ 

Two presentations were made in recog- 
nition of the fact that such awards were 
long overdue and that time was running 
out for some of those individuals whose ef- 
forts had done so much for the deaf of the 
Washington area. 

First of the awards was presented by 
Dr. Boyce Williams to Elmore Bernsdorff. 
And then Mrs. Winalski presented the sec- 
ond surprise of the evening, In making her 
speech, she used the services of Mr. Scout- 
en as interpreter, but in presenting the 
award, she spelt out, clearly and fluently, 
the name of the winner—Mrs. Ellen Stew- 
art. 

Chairman Burke also introduced to the 
audience Mr. Jack Craven of Tucson, 
Ariz., who had flown in for the event. Mr. 
Craven was one of the founders of the 
DCCD and president of the club in 1944. 
In his remarks, Craven noted that when 
he was young, he tried out for baseball 
and failed, took a fling at football and 
failed and it wasn’t until he became presi- 
dent of the DCCD that he felt he had been 
successful at anything. 

By 10:30 the speeches were over and the 
dance floor was crowded with guests sway- 
ing to the music of a five-piece band. 

At midnight, the floor show, which was 
the joint effort of the guilds of the club, 
came on. Featured was a comedy skit by 
Debbie Sonnenstrahl assisted by ‘‘Fire- 
men’”’ Elaine Haines and Barbara Kanna- 
pell; the dance team of Gilbert and June 
Eastman doing the tango; Clarence Rus- 
sell panicked the gathering with his pan- 
tomime act of a lady getting dressed to go 
out; Jack Wright staggered through a 
rendition of his devotion to the “‘Little 
Brown Jug; and Russell and Jo Ann Log- 
gans provided a novel ending to the enter- 
tainment by appearing dressed to the teeth 
as a dance team and‘ended up getting the 
crowd back on the dance floor—starting 
with Mrs. Winalski—and so the evening 
wore on until 2 a.m. when another first 
was firmly set in the DCCD’s long list of 
accomplishments. 

The awards event is planned to become 
an annual affair although it is not neces- 
sarily to be made at banquets. All winners 
received certificates appropriate to the 
award they won, and as the years wear on 
it is expected that more and more of the 
‘Jittle fellows’’ who serve selflessly and 
uncomplainingly will at one time or an- 
other know that their services have been 
noted and appreciated. 


Text of Mrs. Patria Winalski's Speech 
At DCCD's 25th Anniversary Banquet 


It is my privilege and always a pleasure 
for me to bring you the official greetings 
of Secretary Abraham Ribicoff on the oc- 
ecasion of your 25th anniversary, which is 
being celebrated here at your first annual 
banquet. 

The topic I was asked to present tonight, 
is ‘What are we doing for the deaf in 
Health, Education and Welfare?’’ Being 
comparatively new to the department, per- 
haps I can tell this story better if I give 
you the facts in chronological order, and 
maybe change the title of the topic to 
“What we hope to do for the deaf in 
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Health, Education and Welfare.”’ The first 
major step in assistance to the deaf, in my 
opinion, was taken by President Kennedy 
when he appointed Secretary Ribicoff to 
head. Health, Education and Welfare. 
Secretary Ribicoff’s interest in the deaf 
developed from his close association with 
the American School for the Deaf in West 
Hartford, Conn. As most of you know, 
President Kennedy is a member of the 
board of the Clarke School for the Deaf 
in Massachusetts. In May, when Secretary 
Ribicoff appointed me as consultant of the 
deaf, evidence of his serious and continued 
concern cangg when he immediately as- 
signed me to my first task, that of (1) 
“‘making a complete survey of all existing 
progress of and services to the deaf in the 
department and (2) defining the unmet 
needs and making appropriate recom- 
mendations so that the resources of Health, 
Education and Welfare might be properly 
directed into an intensive program of 
constructive action.’ 

One of the great problems we have 
struggled with was the growing shortage 
of qualified teachers of the deaf. Since 
1958, the Council on Education of the Deaf 
and others have appealed to the Congress 
for funds to support a program to help 
alleviate what is now an acute shortage 
of teachers of the deaf. Finally this year 
under the leadership of Senator Lister 
Hill of Alabama and Congressman John 
Fogarty of Rhode Island, we were success- 
ful in obtaining three million dollars, and 
with the support of Secretary Ribicoff, who 
gave this top priority, we are now in the 
process of implementing this new law and 
have initiated in the Office of Education 
a program of grants-in-aid to train teacher 
of the deaf. This program of special finan- 
cial aid will be administed in the Office 
of Education by a committee of leaders 
in the field of education of the deaf. The 
cooperation of organizations like yours 
with parents and teachers create the 
“team’’ effort and spirit which provided 
the necessary focus on the problem and 
the results are now a matter of record. 
In addition to funds for our teacher-train- 
ing program, Congress authorized %4 mil- 
lion dollars earmarked specifically for 
training speech pathologists and audio- 
logists. Once again when the leaders of 
Congress became aware Of this necessity, 
Senator Hill and Congressman Fogarty 
not only supported but worked actively to 
remedy our situation. These are but two 
new programs which been initiated this 
year, and it is my hope that they are just 
the first step towards the constructive 
programs for services to the deaf which 
I mentioned earlier. The future will bring 
more. 

I would be remiss if I did not say here, 
that I have had a great deal of assistance 
from a man with whom I know many of 
you here in Washington are all familiar, 
Dr. Boyce Williams, of the Office of Voc- 
ational Rehabilitation. I don’t believe there 
is a program, service or person in work 
for the deaf, be it on a local, state, national 
or even international level about which 
Boyce Williams is not informed. I am 
truly gratified to him for sharing his 16 
years of experience with me. I have great 
admiration and respect for his dedication 
to the deaf and his work for them. 

I have come to the conclusion that we 
too have a responsibility, yes even an 
obligation to assist in these programs. 
The Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare is merely an agency which 
provides the machinery to implement man- 
dates of Congress. Congress can appropri- 
ate the funds for and provide the authority 


to H E W for implementation of these 
programs and services. The most important 
step is up to us. Making those who are 
ready and willing to help aware of our 
needs. It has been clearly demonstrated 
and quite effectively, that the coordinated 
voice of the deaf has been heard and 
listened to. 

The public’s lack of knowledge of the 
problems that a deaf person faces has 
gone largely unrecognized. This situation 
is one which we can and must correct, by 
bringing these problems to light. 

Secretary Ribicoff has said that we in 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare will dedicate ourselves to making 
possible through the services and resources 
of our department, the same opportunities 
now available to those who hear. Let us 
help him, help us. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE AWARDS 
WINNERS STEWART AND 
BERNSDORFF WELL CHOSEN 


It says a lot for the good judgement of 
the Awards Committee for the recent 
banquet that when the two named of the 
recipients of the coveted Distinguished 
Community Service Award were  an- 
nounced, both recipients were immensely 
surprised. 

They were surprised because they are 
typical examples of those fine men and 
women who have served their fellows for 
years with no thought of reward. Perhaps 
they felt that their efforts had gone un- 
noticed, but this did not mean that they 
withdrew their services. The lives of Ellen 


Stewart and Elmore Bernsdorff show this 
spirit perfectly. 

Born in Nebraska 69 years ago, Ellen 
Stewart was educated at the Nebraska 
School for the Deaf in Omaha. She later 
entered Gallaudet College and was gradu- 
ated in 1917. After a number of years 
supervising in the South Dakota School 
for the Deaf, she returned to the D.C. area 
and taught sewing at Kendall School. 

Not long after her return, Harley D. 
Drake, one of Gallaudet’s most loved 
deaf professors, played Cupid in bringing 
together Ellen and Roy J. Stewart, ’99, 
and they were married in the mid-1920’s. 

Mrs. Stewart had meanwhile been 
promoted to teaching the manual class 
at Kendall School, a position which she 
has held ever since. Her love of, and 
patience with, children are well known. 

Through the years, she has been a 
familiar figure in the activities of the 
National Literary Society, of which her 
husband is' a founder member. She is best 
known, however, for her long-standing work 
with the Calvary Baptist Church of the 
Deaf and especially the Sunbeam Society 
(Ladies Auxiliary) of the church. Her work 
there has been an inspiration to many, as 
can be seen by the fact that all the 
members speak highly of her help and 
service. 

They say that ‘‘Virtue is its own reward.” 
However, the District of Columbia Club 
of the Deaf should feel proud that it is 
calling attention to these worthy people 
who had expected no reward for their 
virtue of public service. 

Elmore E. Bernsdorff is a product of 
Western Pennsylvania School at Edgewood, 
Pa. He entered Gallaudet College in Sep- 
tember, 1899, but illness forced him to 
discontinue his studies in 1900. 

He first worked at the Southern Railway 
Repair Shop in Alexandria, Va., as machine 
apprentice, then entered the U.S. Mail 


Equipment Repair Shop as mail bag in- 
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spector. 

About this time, with the help of his 
congressman from Pittsburgh, Pa., he 
obtained a position in the U.S. Treasury 
Department as an auditing clerk. He was 
later transfered to the Military Claims 
Division of General Accounting Offices as 
a clerk and was eventually promoted to the 
position of War Claims Examiner. Knowing 
that few deaf people were employed by the 
Federal government at this time, he now 
made an effort to break the ice, and was 
succesful in introducing 17 deaf people 
into his office through the valued help of 
the Chief of Claims, who offered employ- 
ment to 100 students from Gallaudet Col- 
lege during World War II. At his retire- 
ment he had served the Federal service 
for 51 years. 

He is active in the Baptist Church in 


Baltimore and in the National Literary ¢@ 


Society, in both of which he gave regular 
services at one time. His interest in the 
latter has lasted 50 years. 

The DCCD had its premises at 713 D. 
St., N.W., when Elmore first became 
interested in the welfare of the club, and he 
soon looked upon the members as_his 
relatives. He served at various times as 
cook, house ‘manager, and _ financial 
secretary. 

His work with the National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf, Division No. 47, has 
been outstanding. He has held all the major 
offices: secretary, treasurer, vice presi- 
dent, and president, as' well as being chair- 
man for various affairs during a period of 
35 years. 

At the age of 80 he is still going strong 
in service to the DCCD. He is one of the 
DEE CEE EYES, and may be seen at 
all club affairs and meetings. 


Time goes so fast, Life asks so much; 

No wonder Friends get out of touch. 

But in our hearts, Deep, true, unseen, 

Friendship stays Forever green! 
——Author unknown 







DEAR JERRY: 


| KNOW A MAN WHO BUILDS 25 
FEET HIGH CONCRETE WALLS. DO 
YOU WANT TO MEET HIM? 


SIGNED: MAUD 


AGENTS WANTED! 


TO SELL SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 
The Silent Worker 


The National Magazine 


for All the Deaf 
Earn pin money .. . help 
YOUR magazine! 
CONTACT: 
DON 6G. PETTINGILL 
1114-1116 MAIN STREET 
LEWISTON, IDAHO 
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nderson's words on traffic safety are translated into sign language by Mrs. 
Wenger at the special class for deaf motorists sponsored by the Utah Association 








of the Deaf. 


An Ounce of Prevention... 


UTAH ASSOCIATION SPONSORS TRAFFIC SCHOOL 


By Eugene W. Peterson 
Secretary, Utah Association of the Deaf 


Salt Lake City’s Police Traffic School 
hosted its largest—and quietest—class Jan- 
uary 9, 1962, when the Utah Association of 
the Deaf joined with the Police Depart- 
ment to sponsor the area’s first Traffic 
School for Deaf Drivers. Over 200 people, 
including 35 students from the Utah School 
for the Deaf, crowded into the court room 
—and all of them came without the usual 
‘incentive’ of a traffic ticket. 

Sgt, Dean O. Anderson, of the Salt Lake 
City Police Traffic Division, conducted the 
school, which included a short talk by D. 
Hart Wenger, a UAD member. Proceed- 
ings were interpreted by Mr. Wenger’s 
wife, Mrs. Gladys B. Wenger, vice presi- 
dent of the UAD. 

In his brief, but hard-hitting remarks, 
Mr. Wenger appealed to deaf drivers to 
make driving a pleasure by obeying the 
rules of the road, just as they obey the 
rules in sports. The penalties for breaking 
the rules of driving are much more severe 
than those in sports, Mr. Wenger stated. 
He told the audience he had recently talk- 
ed to a motorist who had struck and killed 
a woman who was to have been married 
the next day. ‘‘Somehow this man escaped 
going to prison, but he did not go free. He 
has lived with it ALL his life and will 
never get over it. He’s not a happy man.”’ 


Sgt. Anderson’s main lecture was pre- 
ceeded by the showing of a color film, 
“The Gravity of Death,’’ which caused a 
few squeamish individuals to leave the 
room but also put the audience into a 
receptive state of mind. He told the deaf 
drivers that ‘‘seeing is certainly one of 
the most important things in driving, and 
because of their deafness, their sense of 
sight could and must be sharpened.” He 
warned against distractions while driving, 
illustrating with charts how many hun- 
dreds of feet a car could travel in a few 
seconds. 

Typical of Sgt. Anderson’s other pointed 
suggestions for safe driving were: 

“Shock the person who is trying to 
make a left turn by courteously allowing 
him to go first. He will be so surprised he 
will kill his motor.’’ 

“Don’t be one-half driver, one-half. lov- 
er. Drive with both hands. If you’re going 
to ‘love,’ park and love with both arms.”’ 

Idea for the school originated in Denver 
where the deaf—led by Don Gene Warnick, 
a transplanted Utahan—sponsored a highly 
successful traffic school some time ago. 
The more recent trouble with the Legisla- 
ture in Illinois spurred the UAD to action. 

Once the ball got rolling, response was 
wholehearted. Fraternal and religious or- 


Top row, left to right: Left: Mrs. Alva Cuppy, Leon Auerbach, Robert Duley, Rev. Douglas Slasor, Dr. Powrie Doctor, Mrs. Patria Winalski, Dr. 


Boyce Williams: second 


row: Mrs. Frederick Schreiber, Donald Leitch, Henry Buzzard, Miss Betty Miller, Art Sherman, Jose Berrios, Alexander 


Fleischman, Gunnar Rath. Right, top row. President Irving Hoberman, Robert Lindsey, Carol Dorsey, Minnie Bache, Joseph Broz, Mrs. Anthony 
D'Onfrio, Richard Caswell, Robert Merriman; second row: Gunnar Rath, Frederick Schreiber, Richard Wright, Alva Cuppy, Agnes Dunn, Louis 
Val. Second picture, left: Mrs. Winalski exchanges views with Awards Chairman Douglas Burke as Boyce Williams looks on. Second picture 
right: DCCD officers apparently enjoyed meal. Third row left: Mrs. Winalski speaking with Professor Edward Scouten interpreting. Third 
row, center: Dr. Williams presents Community Service Award to Elmore Bernsdorff. Third row right: President Hoberman welcomes guests with 
Louis Fant interpreting. Bottom, left: Debbie Sonnenstrahl proclaims that she "doesn't want to set the world on fire." Bottom, center: Clarence 
Russell and Jo Ann Loggans trip the light fantanstic as part of the floor show. Bottom, right: Jack Wright extols virtues of "Little Brown Jug." 
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ganizations in the area quickly got behind 
the UAD and joined in a signed statement 
which appeared in the UAD Bulletin urg- 
ing support for the project. Sgt. Anderson, 
after his initial surprise, took the project 
to heart and did considerable research in- 
to driving records of deaf persons across 
the nation. 

“Tt is amazing the interest this group 
shows toward traffic safety,’’ Sgt. Ander- 
son said. 

“T am convinced that deaf drivers as a 
group are much safer than drivers who 
have normal hearing.’’ He quoted statistics 
from the magazine “Traffic Safety,” a 
publication of the National Safety Council, 
which show that during 1959 only one- 
tenth of one per cent of drivers involved 
in fatal accidents had defective hearing. 

“Drivers who are deaf generally are 
more reliant on their sense of sight,’’ Sgt. 
Anderson said, ‘‘so they are more aware 


of what is going on about them and, as a 


Woman Salk 


result, much better drivers.’ 

G. Ernest Bourne, director of the Utah 
Safety Council, was approached to help 
with publicity. Again response was quick 
and gratifying. Both local newspapers gave 
the school a big play, with advance pub- 
licity instrumental in persuading the 
school for the deaf to send down the en- 
tire high school on a bus. Both papers ran 
large pictures with their stories the next 
day. One paper lauded the school editori- 
ally, pointing out that deaf drivers have 
both a handicap and an advantage and 
suggesting similar special training might 
be provided for other groups who need to 
know how to over-compensate for a handi- 
cap. 

The primary purpose of the school—to 
improve the driving habits and attitude of 
deaf motorists—met with readily apparent 
success, and its value as a public rela- 
tions project can hardly be over-estimated. 


BY EDNA H. BAYNES 





March 1, 1962 
Dear Betty and Larry, 

Laureen, Rochelle, Mitchell, and Warner 
—what a precious bunch of little Newmans! 
(Or should I say Newmen?) 

I must print it in bold type that you 
both have every right to be proud of such 
splendid children. 

The picture of them you sent tells me 
they are healthy, happy, intelligent and 
loved—lucky little children! 

I share Art Linkletter’s enjoyment of 
children and their antics. There’s never a 
dull moment around them. They are so 
truthful. There’s that old adage: If you 
want the truth, go to a child. Parents 
really have to watch their step around 
their children, I have a story to prove my 
point. 

On a blistering hot day a certain family 
had guests for dinner. The mother asked 
her four-year-old daughter to ask the 
blessing. The small daughter felt so em- 
barrassed at being called on to perform 
before company, she was moved to pro- 
test, ‘‘But Mother, I don’t know what to 
say.” 

“Oh, just say something you’ve heard 
me say,’’ answered her mother. Obedient- 
ly the child bowed her head and said, ‘‘Oh, 
Lord, why did I invite those people here 
to dinner on such a hot day?”’ 

It seems to me that children have come 
a long way since my own childhood days. 
They have emerged from the children- 
should-be-seen-but-not-heard era into one 
of being the most important individuals 
on earth, I remember a saying going the 
rounds during the Korean conflict to the 
effect that there was only one way to 
bring the international crisis to a head 
and that would be for Joe Stalin to write 
a review in Pravda criticizing Margaret 
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Truman’s singing. That would surely bring 
it about. 

My own children have always been so 
much fun. I like to remember the time 
when a neighbor, living across the street, 
noticed that my four-year-old Connie was 
up to something on our front porch. The 
neighbor called, ‘‘Connie, what are you 
doing?’’ Connie showed exasperation at 
the intrusion when she replied, ‘I’m put- 
ting medicine on this little pig that went 
to market.’’ (She was putting mercuro- 
chrome on a stubbed toe.) 

One Sunday Mr. Baynes, three-year-old 
Ronnie, and I visited Catherine and Lee 
Burch at their home in a suburb of At- 


lanta. While Catherine and I prepared 
dinner, son Ronnie accompanied the two 
men to a drug store to get cigarettes. 
They went by a short cut which took 
them across a busy four-lane highway 
and were gone for quite a while. When 
they did return, they explained that it had 
taken some doing to drag Ronnie away 
from the fascinating toys he discovered in 
the drug store, We all sat down to eat and 
lingered to talk at the table afterwards. 
Several times I checked on Ronnie, play- 
ing alone in the living room. Finally the 
men left the room. Catherine and I clear- 
ed the table and washed the dishes before 
we joined our men, who by that time had 
gone out in the yard. Simultaneously Mr. 
Baynes and I asked each other ‘‘Where’s 
Ronnie?’ I had supposed he was with his 
daddy, and his daddy thought he was with 
me. Naturally we were worried. A thor- 
ough search was made of the yard, the 
house, and the whole neighborhood but 
we couldn’t find our Ronnie. Lee thought 
we might find him at the drug store where 
the toys were. Quickly we set out in that 
direction, and sure enough there stood 


Ronnie on the other side of that awful 
highway. How he had reached the other 
side safely in that steady flow of traffic 
we will never know. We guessed that all 
traffic came to a standstill for him. 'Per- 
haps some cars stood on end as brakes 
were hastily applied. One thing we were 
sure of, his guardian angel earned a dou- 
ble ration of stars in her crown. Ours was 
such a feeling of relief we weren’t quite 
prepared for the way Ronnie instantly put 
us on the spot. Standing by the roadside 
with tears streaking his face he told us, 
“T waited and waited but you didn’t 
come.’”’ After he had expressed himself 
thusly, I felt the urge to lay him across 
my knee and express myself—but of course 
I didn’t. I was too relieved to find him 
safe. 

Ronnie is a college student now so I 
have to rely on grandson Larry for my 
fun. He is just learning to spell words at 
school. Recently, when a local druggist 
gave him a raffle ticket, he never for a 
moment doubted that his ticket would 
have the winning number on it. On the day 
of the drawing someone else held the win- 
ning ticket. Larry hastily left for the sanc- 
tuary of the family car where he burst 
into tears and refused to be comforted for 
some time. Later his mother was telling a 
friend about the incident but didn’t want 
it to be obvious that she was tattling so 
she spelled out that he had actually 
c-r-i-e-d, Larry, who was seemingly ab- 
sorbed in his television program, looked 
around and said, ‘‘Yes, I c-r-i-e-d because 
I was so m-a-d.”’ 

Speaking of television, are your children 
addicted to it? I know of two children, 
a four-year-old boy and his six-year-old 
sister, who are devoted to a certain morn- 
ing program. One day, shortly before their 
program was to start, the boy accidently 
swallowed a nickel he had been playing 
with. His mother naturally was very much 
upset and hurriedly made plans to take 
him to the doctor’s office. The boy ob- 
jected bitterly to going. His sister took pity 
on him and begged, ‘‘Mother, please don’t 
make him miss the program. I'll give 
you one of my nickels.” 

And you must have heard that children 
are quite observant. A friend once told 
me that on a long, boresome trip her 
small son had suddenly turned to his 
father and said, ‘‘I wish you’d let Mom 
drive, it’s lots more exciting.” 

After looking at the picture of your chil- 
dren for some moments, I believe I'd 
like to have your Laureen, if you can 
possibly spare her. Her name has an 
Irish sound to it, and she has such an im- 
pish gleam in her eyes. She’s bound to 
be a peck of fun, and besides little girls 
are the nicest things that happen to peo- 
ple. They are born with a little bit of 
angelshine to them, and although it wears 
thin at times, there’s always enough left 
to lasso your heart even as they pitch a 
tantrum and shed temperamental tears. 
They are cutest when they play grown-up 
in Mother’s clothes. 

What shall I do with this bundle of stuff, 

Mass of ingredients, handful of grist 
Tenderest evidence, thumbprint of lust, 
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Kindly advise me, O Psychologist. 
She shall have music. We pray for the kiss. 
Of the gods on her forehead, her necking 


of fate! 

How in the world shall we guide her to 
this? 

How shall we give her that Je ne sais 
quoi — 


Portions of mama that seem to be right 
Salted with dashes of questionable Pa? 
“Age her till eight and then save me a 
bite.”’ 
How can I pay back this heavenly loan? 
Answer my question and name your own 
fee, 
Plan me a mixture of Eve and St. Joan 


QUESTIONS AND OPINIONS 
LE einen tary Procedure 


By Edwin M. Hazel 


Qualified Parliamentarian 
Member, the National Association of Parliamentarians, 
and the Chicago Association of Parliamentarians 


“Put her in pigtails and give her to me!” 
(—F. Scott Fitzgerald) 

You can see- that I’m sold on little girls. 
*Tis said that God borrows from many 
creatures to make a little girl. He uses 
the song of a bird, the squeal of a pig, 
the stubbornness of a mule, the antics of 
a monkey, the spryness of a grasshopper, 
the curiosity of a cat, the slyness of a 
fox, the softness of a kitten, and to top it 
all off He adds the mysterious mind of a 
woman! 

Through each year that lies ahead, may 
all your dreams come true filling life with 
happiness for your children and for you. 

Womantalkingly thine, 
Edna H. Baynes 





American Institute of Parliamentarians 


‘In general the same rules. of courtesy 
and good breeding which are observed in 
social gatherings, are in force in every 
assembly and every member should always 
keep in mind that others have rights equal 
to his own.’’—Fox 

Q. Kindly advise what parliamentary 
law book I should buy and study since I 
was elected a president last November.— 
Miss R. 

A. “Basie Principles of Parliamentary 
Law and Protocol’ by Marguerite Grum- 
me, 3830 Humphery Street, St. Louis 16, 
Mo. This book explains how to preside, 
has tips for officers and committees, and 
also explains how to participate, for the 
members’ benefit. It is a handy guide for 
experts and beginners, and costs only 
$1.00. It is based on Robert’s Rules of 
Order. There is another very good book— 
“Parliamentary Practice’ by General 
Henry M. Robert, which may be available 
at your local book store. 

Q. How are motions brought up before 
the assembly?—Miss A. McG. 

A. A member rises, addresses the Chair 
(presiding officer), and after he has been 
recognized by the Chair, presents the 
motion in one of the following ways: “‘I 
move the adoption of the following re- 
solution: ‘‘Resolved, That a vote of thanks 
be tendered to the speaker for his most 
profitable address.’’ Or the briefer form: 
“T move that we purchase chairs for this 
hall; 

Q. After a motion has been made and 
seconded, what is the next step? 

A. It must be stated by the Chair, i. e., 
“Tt has been moved and seconded that 
..., Is there any discussion?”’ 

Q. If the motion is not satisfactory, how 
can it be perfected? 

A. By amending or modifying the motion, 
It is a change offered to an original (main) 
motion. There are three ways of making 
amendments, to insert, or add: to strike 
out; and to strike out and insert, or to 
substitute. The matter of amendments is 
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considered the hardest part of parlia- 
mentary law; yet it is very important that 
every member should be _ thoroughly 
familiar with the procedure. 

The following is a good illustration of the 
parliamentary procedure in such cases: 

Miss A: ‘‘I move the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolution, ‘Resolved, That’ an an- 
nual picnic be held at Polonia Park, July 
4.’”’ The resolution (in writing) in seconded 
and handed to the Chair. 

The Chair: ‘It has been moved and 
seconded the following resolution (repeat 
the resolution).”’ 

Mr. B: “I move to add the words 
*whether it rains or shines’ after the words 
"July 4.’ ’’ Seconded. 

The Chair: ‘It is moved and seconded 
to add to the resolution the words (repeat 
the words). Is there any discussion?” If 
no one responds, he puts the amendment to 
vote. When the amendment is adopted, the 
resolution as amended is now. “Resolved, 
That an annual picnic be held at Polonia 
Park on July 4 whether it rains or shines.”’ 
If no one desires to offer another amend- 
ment, the Chair puts the resolution as 
amended to vote. The members must first 
vote on the amendment and then on the 
resolution as amended. Reason: If an 
amendment is made to a main motion and 
is adopted, then the main motion as 
amended becomes itself the equivalent 
of a principal motion and is ready for 
further consideration. 

It would take too much space to go 
into full detail concerning amendments, 
However, I will have something in each 
issue in the future touching it. 

Q. Supposing an amendment to the main 
motion is passed, but the main motion is 
not voted on as amended, what happens? 

A If the Chair fails to put to vote the 
motion as amended, some member should 
rise to a point of order so the matter may 
be cleared up at once. If no one notices the 
error, the matter will probably be cleared 
up by the approval of the minutes at the 


next meeting. If the main motion as amend- 
ed is pending when the meeting adjourns, 
it should come up under Unfinished 
Business at the next meeting. If it is not 
brought up, it dies. 

Q What is the difference between a 
resolution and a motion? 

A. A resolution is the common form of 
a principal motion or an original main 
motion. 


TRUE OR FALSE 


(Answers on Page 29) 


T F 1. Once a quorum is present, a busi- 
ness meeting may be legally held and may 
continue until adjourned, even if there is 
no quroum present at a late hour. 

T F 2. In the opening ceremony, reports 
of officers or committees may be read 
merely for the information of the assembly 
until a quorum is present, 

T F 3. A motion to reconsider a_ vote 
always requires a 2/3 vote to pass. 

T F 4. A motion to reconsider is never 
debatable. 

T F 5. A presiding officer must remember 
that one of his most important functions 
is to help in fairly alloting the time avail- 
able and that above all things he must 
not tip the scales in his own favor. 

T F 6. Favoritism can cause the failure of 
an organization. 


T F 7. A treasurer should read only totals, 
not items in his report. 

T F 8. The president forfeits the right to 
make, second, or even discuss a motion. 
T F 9. A member should withdraw when 
any business concerning himself is under 
discussion. 

T F 10. A member should always ask to 
be excused if he wishes to leave before the 
meeting is over. 


Thomas Clancy Passes 


Thomas C. Clancy, 54, died in January 
in Pendleton, Ore. A native of Iowa and an 
alumnus of the Iowa School for the Deaf, 
Mr. Clancy attended Gallaudet College. 
For the past six years he had been em- 
ployed by the Keros Company in Pilot 
Rock, Ore. Mr. Clancy is survived by his 
wife, two stepsons, two sisters, and five 
grandchildren. He was a member of the 
Catholic Church and was buried in Baker, 


HAS GIFTING GOT. 
YOU GUESSING? 


GIVE THE GIFT THAT KEEPS ON 
GIVING ...A SUBSCRIPTION 
TO 


The Silent Worker 


lt will be appreciated! 


Send name, address, and $3.50 to 


THE SILENT WORKER 
2495 Shattuck Avenue 
Berkeley 4, California 
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By Bernard Teitelbaum 


4014 Saline Street 


Pittsburgh 17, Pennsylvania 


Recently one of my checks ‘‘bounced,”’ 
and until the matter could be satisfactorily 
explained, the incident was highly em- 
barrassing both to me and to the holder 
of the check. 

Were I owning up to a fault, I would be 
violating the tenets of a lifetime—never 
to call attention to a personal fault. I 
mention the incident in order that readers, 
if they would, might spare themselves 
and others the same embarrassment. 

I knew that the check in question would 
be clearing the bank in the near future, 
and I made sure that the necessary funds 
were on deposit. Nevertheless, when the 
check was presented for payment through 
channels, my bank declined to honor it, 
and beyond circling the date in red, gave 


no reason for their action. 


The check naturally came back to me 
for replacement. 

Before making out a new check, I 
visited my bank and challenged them on 
their action in declining to honor a check 
where sufficient funds were on deposit to 
meet payment thereof. 

Vaguely the circled date gave me a 
clue to the reason for the return of the 
check without payment, but I preferred 
to let the bank speak for itself. 

The head executive officer who was on 
duty simply indicated the circled date 
and pointed out that it was ‘‘over-age’— 
the check was nine months old. He stated 
that it was standard practice with that 
bank at least to return without payment 
all checks over six months old. 

The holder of the check had held on to 
it entirely too long. 

Having instructed classes in rules govern- 
ing the drawing and use of checks, I 
decided to verify rules I had given boys 
and girls in the matter of cashing checks 
and, at the same time, learn whatever 
new elements I could in the matter. 

Was I liable for the over-age check? 

Yes, I was. 

(Additionally, the check represented a 
donation I would never repudiate.) 

Suppose I owed a bill, deposited the 
proper amount in the bank and mailed a 
check—and the holder failed to cash the 
check within a reasonable period of time 
and during the period the check was out- 
standing the bank closed its doors, would 
I still be liable for the amount of the 
check? 

The reply, NO, is something for the 
reader to ponder. Holding a check too 
long is an act of negligence, and where a 
loss results from negligence, the negligent 
one must bear any loss caused by his own 
negligence. It would be regrettable if the 
amount of the loss were high, but one may 
not make a man pay twice when he was 
in no way responsible for the negligence 
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that caused the Joss. 

Payment of bills by check has become 
standard practice. There are, however, 
certain rules governing the practice. 

(1) The maker of a check MUST have 
sufficient funds on deposit in the bank 
at the time of making out the check. 
Actually the money must be there when 
the check arrives for payment, but the 
safest rule is to have the money on deposit 
at the time of making out the check. 

(2) The maker must observe certain 
rules to safeguard the check from being 
raised or in any way tampered with. For 
instance, the words for the amount of the 
check should begin right at the margin. 
No space should be left at the margin 
which might encourage tampering with 
the check. I once had a check which I 
demonstrated to a class I could very 
easily raise a hundred dollars—the maker 
had been very generous and left enough 
space at the margin for that. (I did this 
by placing a blank sheet of paper over 
the check and holding the two over a 
window. Very neatly I wrote in ‘One 
hundred”’ without crowding.) The class 
was impressed. 

(3) And, the holder of a check has the 
responsibility to cash the check at the 
earliest possible date. Holding on to a 
check for months is unnecessary and 
unreasonable. After a bank statement or 
two, the outstanding check is apt to be 
lost sight of, thus throwing the account 
out of kilter and resulting in the account 
probably being overdrawn. 

I have just had a bank statement, and 
I note that one of my checks is outstanding 
two months. 

Why, prithee, why, do people hold on 
to checks so long? 

a ae 

But for the grace of God and a God- 
given child, 35-year-old W. Paul McAnlis 
would be sleeping the eternal sleep. 

Enterprising Paul, of thriving Rochester, 
Penna., a community midway between 
Pittsburgh and the Penna.-Ohio state line, 
was digging a sewer ditch on his property 
very recently and was well below the 
surface when it happened. 

Lulled into a false sense of security, 
Paul failed to shore his ditch and in the 
process of excavating, straightened up 
when one side of the ditch collapsed and 
buried him chest-deep. 

Paul’s alert two-year-old son was watch- 
ing from a window and, in answer to a 
whistle from Paul, ran to his mother in 
the kitchen, calling ‘‘Daddy, Daddy.” 
Getting no attention at first, he persisted. 
Finally Mom got the idea that Dad wanted 
her. When she realized his desperate 
plight, she ran to neighbors who called the 
fire department. 





When the firemen arrived, they first 
tied a rope under Paul’s shoulders in case 
there should be more of an earthslide. It 
tock two hours of digging to free Paul. 

After treatment at the Rochester General 
Hospital for an abrasion to the right knee, 
Paul was released. His right leg and been 
trapped in a twisted position and the 
rescuing firemen had thought it was 
broken. 

I remember admonishing Paul against 
whistling in the classroom, at the same 
time secretly marveling at his ability. 
Very few totally deaf children can whistle. 


It’s a cinch for me—with a pop bottle. 
* kK & 


How many of you nimble nimrods would 
be proud to decorate your dens with ten- 
point antlers secured through your own 
efforts? 

Think of all the tales you would tell 
of your feat—first off you would dwell on 
your phenomenal luck in spotting your 
quarry within minutes of the legal opening 
of the season—and your audience would 
be properly awed! 

You would then recount how you detected 
your buck among the trees: how you froze 
in your tracks so as not to make the 
slightest noise that might alarm your 
game; how you checked intently to assure 
yourself it was animal and not man: how 
you slowly raised your gun without reveal- 
ing your presence to the unsuspecting 
animal; how you took careful aim—there 
must be no miss—and, holding you breath, 
you slowly pulled the trigger—and when 
the smoke cleared, there was your prize, a 
magnificent specimen of deer brought 
down cleanly with a single shot in a vital 
spot. 

This, indeed, WOULD BE a feather in 
your cap, and you would be pardoned for 
throwing out your chest! 


This indeed, WAS the joy of an 18-year- 
old school GIRL, Joyce Leighty, who, for 
several years now. has been bitten by the 
hunting bug but has made fruitless forays 
into the woods during hunting season, 
always accompanied by her father or 
uncle. 


It was her uncle who accompanied her 
this time. And, actually her prize had 
nine points—one point had been previously 
shot off by hunters unknown. 


Joyce has a twin sister, Janet, who is 
inclined to more feminine pursuits and did 
not accompany her sister into the woods. 
Both Joyce and Janet are students at the 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 


in Edgewood, Penna. 
* * ® 


The hearing aid industry apparently has 
built up to the point where they are taking 
trade-ins on new sets. Or, are they EEUDE- 
sessions, I wonder. 


Recently a classified want-ad was run in 
the Pittsburgh (Penna.) Press offering two 
or three month-old sets for $29. The sets 
were advertised as well-known makes. 
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Geraldine Fail 


NEWS COVERAGE 
The News Editor is Mrs. Geraldine Fail, 
6170 Downey Avenue, Long Beach 5, Cali- 
fornia. The Assistant News Editor is Mrs. 
Harriett B. Votaw, 2778 South Xavier Street, 
Denver 19, Colorado. Correspondents should 
send in news so as to reach one of the news 


editors by the 20th of the month before 
publication. Pictures will be used whenever 
possible and will be. returned when so re- 
quested. Names and addresses of owners 
should be written on back. The SW desires 
news correspondents in the states not now 
being served. Write Mrs. Fail for details. 


Alabama ... 


The folowing items come from Mrs. 
Carol Hall, 2052 21st Avenue, South, 
Birmingham 5, Ala.: 

The James Stephenses are now settled 
in their new home at 421 Berry Avenue, 
Homewood. Mrs. Stephens is' so happy she 
says she just walks around through the 
house and then walks through it agin, 
and it may take quite a while to get used 
to it after living in an apartment for 25 
long years. What’s even nicer about the 
new house is the fact that the Stephenses 
closed the deal on the property the very 
day they celebrated their 25th wedding 
anniversary! 

The Dan Chapmans will soon be living 
in a new home too since the house in 
Crestdale is due to be completed around 
April or May. Doris can hardly wait to 
get packed and moved from the small 
house they’ve occupied the past dozen 
years or so. 

There’s a rumor going around that the 
Bill Hudsons may be moving soon... to 
Florida. If it’s true, all of us are going 
to miss them! 

Mrs. Bonnie Lee and children are now 
making their home up in Washington, 
Dec: 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Stillwell, who moved 
here recently from Los Angeles, have 
sold their home and making preparations 
to move to Georgia. Betty and the five 
children are staying with Jerry’s folks 
in Los Angeles until everything is settled. 
We are all sorry to see them move since 
we had them here for such a short time. 
The James Stephenses announce the birth 
of a grandson, Stephen Warren Miller, last 
September 17. 

Rev. Robert Fletcher fortunately es- 
caped injury when he ran into a deer 
crossing the highway recently. In the car 
with him at the time, and also unhurt, 
were Mrs. Fletcher, Mrs. R. Letson, Mrs. 
Bob Cunningham, and Mrs. Bill Gaines. 

Eddie White got banged up several 
weeks ago and landed in the _ hospital. 
Eddie was riding a motorbike belonging 
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to Fred Hogg, son of Mr. and Mrs. Wilburn 
Hogg, when he lost control and fell off. 

Seven teams took part in the South- 
eastern Schools for the Deaf basketball 
tournament held at Talladega January 
26-28. At a party held January 23, each 
team put on a skit with the boys from 
the Virginia School winning first prize 
with their act, ‘‘Two Americans in Paris.”’ 
Officials present at the Friday noon dinner 
for coaches, etc., were Fred Hughston of 
Alabama, Moran Colburn assistant Ala- 
bama coach, Ray S. Parks of Virginia, 
Ronald K. Bromley of Tennessee, C. B. 
Davis and Prentiss Ming of Mississippi, 
Frank Slater of Florida, John Shipman and 
Griffin Jones of Louisiana, Perry Teaster, 
South Carolina, and Louisiana Athletic 
Director B. Ruhl. Alabama’s Athletic 
Committee consisted of Harry Baynes, Roy 
Patton, Catherine Riser, Jan Cogburn, 
Charles Johnson . . . and from Tennessee 
came Conley Akin also. Coach Lewellyn 
of Virginia and Harry Baynes of Alabama 
were made honorary members of the 
Mason Dixon Conference. 


Ronnie Baynes, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Baynes, was highly spoken of re- 
cently when Auburn basketball coach 
Porter Gilbert was interviewed by TV 
sports newscaster Buddy Rutledge just 
before the Auburn freshmen played the 
Georgia team. Coach Gilbert named Ronnie 
the best all-around freshman athlete ever 
to come to Auburn and stated that Ronnie 
played both football and basketball equally 
well in addition to having turned down 
a $50,000 baseball offer. 

Edward D. Godsey of Birmingham 
contributes: 

Edward and Claudia Godsey drove over 
to their Alma Mater at Talladega the end 
of January to take in the last rounds of 
the Mason-Dixon Schools for the Deaf 
Basketball Tournament and spent a most 
enjoyable afternoon and social evening. 
There were quite a few of their old school- 
mates there as well as former teachers 
and supervisors. The ASD boys played 
well and tried hard but did not get very 
far in the tournament. While in Talladega, 
the Godseys were guests of the Olen Tates 
for dinner and took in the tournament 
finals, afterward meeting up with Harry 
and Edna Baynes. Edna, surprisingly, was 
taking things easy for a change although 
Harry was behind the ticket window as 
usual, and their daughter Connie served 
as interpreter during the trophy present- 
ations. 

Plans for the coming AAD convention 
are beginning to take from with enthusiasm 
mounting rapidly amongst members of the 
host chapter, Birmingham. Mrs. Wm E. 


Gaines, chairman of the Ways and Mean 
Committe, headed a most enjoyable Valen- 
tine party gathering February 17, proceeds 
of which went into the convention fund. 

Now, wasn’t that a low-down sneaky. 
trick Charles Thorn, AAD vice president 
and general chairman of the coming con- 
vention, pulled on Edward Godsey during 
the Talladega tournament? 

Edward gave Charles some tickets to sell 
during the tournament . . . tickets to the 
February 17th Valentine party . . . and then 
Charles showed up at the tourney bright 
and early Saturday morning and sold every 
ticket he had long before Edward got 
there with his. So Edward had to work like 
the dickens to find anyone who had not 
already purchased a ticket! However, in 
all seriousness, Edward quickly comes 
forward with a good word for Charles .. . 
a real worker always ready and willing 
to do hig share and usually more than 
that. 


California... 


The first class in Civil Defense and Fam- 
ily Survival by Captain Lawson of the Sig- 
nal Hill Fire Prevention Bureau began 
Thursday evening, February 1, in the Bur- 
roughs School Auditorium, 33rd and Or- 
ange Avenue, Long Beach, with a goodly 
crowd showing up and coming each Thurs- 
day evening since then despite SouCal’s 
worst rain in decades. Amongst them are 
Rosalie Wallace (mother of Captain Law- 
son), Harold Rehn, Ross Bailey, John 
Crawford, Marie K. Stewart, Ivan Nunn, 
Mike and Cathy Deasee, Shelby Chism, 
George Steele, Ellen and Virgil Grimes, 
Edna K. Brown, Jack Hedden, Fred Gries, 
Miner Burchfield, Ray and Lenore Davis, 
Lillian Skinner, Geraldine Fail, and Ruth 
Bonnet. A new class begins March 8 and 
each four weeks thereafter. All the deaf 
of this area should try to attend the classes 
which are offered free to those interested. 

Newsiest little paper coming thru the 
mails of late is the San Jose Tell-A-Scoop 
gotten out by the 1962 CAD Convention 
Committee. Wonder if there is any way 
to induce C. Stowell (Mister, Missus, or 
Miss?) to contribute to THE SILENT 
WORKER news section? With the permis- 
sion of VHG we include a few of Stowell’s 
newsy items: 

Mr. and Mrs. James C. Ellerhorst of 
Oakland were seriously injured January 
13 when their car failed to negotiate a 
curve on Pacheco Pass Highway. The El- 
lorhorsts are newcomers, having just re- 
cently moved to Oakland from Michigan, 
and James is working as a printer over in 
San Francisco. 

Helen Spoonemore called the folks to- 
gether January 20 for what turned out to 
be a really bangup lively gathering honor- 
ing Donna Brooks on her 2lst birthday. 
Showering Donna with gifts and good 
wishes were Mrs. Ralph Clayton, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Revers, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Hitshew, Mr. and Mrs. Irving Auslander, 
Marvene Michael, Jenny Carlson, Fran 
and Christine Stowell, Mrs. Arthur Jatta, 
Don Renick, and Mr. and Mrs. Cortez. 
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Guests of Mr. Kazuto Ohira and Mr. Meiji Kimura of Toho International, Inc., Motion Picture Importers are shown gathered in the Cherry 


Blossom Restaurant next door to the Toho LaBrea Theatre in Los Angeles the morning of February 4 following a special preview showing of the 
Japanese film ‘Happiness of Us Alone" formerly billed as ‘Nameless, Poor, and Beautiful,’ a story of a deaf couple of Japan. Invited to the 
preview, and pictured above, are: Seated, left to right: Robert Skinner, Carolyn Taylor, Cecile Fiedler, Hannah Holmes, Ilva DeMartini, Lillian 
Skinner, Verda Smith, and Frances Pasley. Standing, left to right: Muffy Brightwell, Marcus Tibbetts, Geraldine Fail, Herb Schreiber, Cora 
Park, Curtis Pasley, Pollai Bennett, Earl Smith, Mr. Ohira, Bill Fiedler, Mr. Kimura, Ivan Nuun, Mrs. Mark, and Mr. Ted Mark. Seated at a low 


table in one of the beautiful Tatami Rooms are, left to right: Lillian Skinner, 


Mr. 


Kimura, 


Hannah Holmes, 


Ted Mark, and Mr. Ohira. 


(Photographs taken by Bill Brightwell, courtesy of Ted Mark) 


Mr. and Mrs. Gabriel Vertz of Pacific 
Grove amnounce the birth of a son, Rich- 
ard Russel, born January 17; and Mr. and 
Mrs. Delbert Poynor of Milpitas welcom- 
ed a baby girl, Polly Ann, back in Novem- 
ber, the 9th to be exact; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Bell of Castro Valley were de- 
lighted with the arrival of a baby grand- 
son way back in September. 

If you enjoy going to the movies and 
having a good cry, then you must see the 
new Japanese film ‘‘Happiness of Us 
Alone’ which comes to the Toho Theatre 
at 9th and LaBrea in Los Angeles within 
a few weeks. Through the efforts of Han- 
nar Holmes, a group of local lites were 
treated to a private screening of the new 
film early the morning of Sunday, Febru- 
ary 4, and later enjoyed a social hour over 
tea-cups in the beautiful lounge of the 
Cherry Blossom restaurant upstairs with 
Ted Mark of the Felix Chevrolet Co. serv- 
ing as interpreter for hosts Mr. Ohira and 
Mr. Kimura of Toho International, Inc. 
Although the deaf couple in the movie, 
Japanese film stars Hideko Takamine and 
Keiju Kobayashi, use sign language of 
Japan, the dialogue is easily understood 
due to the use of English subtitles through- 
out ... and though the story is a sad one 
depicting conditions unknown to the deaf 
of the U. S., it has its happy moments and 
an even happier ending. Ted Mark brought 
along his Polaroid which Bill Brightwell 
used to photograph the gathering, and Ted 
promised us a couple of pictures which 
we hope to include herein. Many thanks 
are due our Hannah for arranging the 
private preview February 4, and all of us 
who saw it are most anxious that our 
friends should see it too as soon as it is 
released to the public. 

Visiting in Southern California during 
early February were Mr. and Mrs. Mark 
Wagner of Arkansas. They were on their 
honeymoon, having been married the end 
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of January. 

Recovering nicely from major surgery 
performed in January is Harry Stark of 
Los Angeles. After three long weeks in 
hospital, Harry is now recuperating at 
home under the care of wife Viola. 

From Brooklyn, N.Y., comes news that 
Louise Collums, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. N. Collums of Little Rock, Ark., and 
Lenore Belsky, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Belsky, are attending Brandeis Uni- 
versity at Waltham, Mass. Louise is a 
freshman, and Lenore a sophomore. 

Mrs. Wilbur Gledhill of San Diego will 
be moving up to the Los Angeles area be- 
fore very long, at least as soon as her San 
Diego home is sold. Mrs. Gledhill has pur- 
chased a home in Burbank near that of 


“her daughter. 


From Northern California we hear that 
Dick Jatta, son of the Arthur Jattas of 
Santa Clara, is now working in the assess- 
ors office of Santa Clara County and plan- 
ning a June wedding to the girl of his 
choice. Arthur, as most of you probably 
know, is a long-time employee of the Ford 
Motor Co. in Milpitas. And Harry Jacobs, 
Jr., recently spent two weeks in Mexico 
on a travel award given by an Oakland 
Women’s Club. In the service for several 
years, he is now attending the University 
of California at Berkeley where he majors 
in architecture. 


We jumped the gun a couple of issues 
back telling folks how Thomas W. Elliott 
of Los Angeles was enjoying the sights of 
Honolulu, T. H. Seems that Tom’s vacation 
countdown got all fouled up at the last 
minute, and it wasn’t until near the Ist of 
February that he finally took off for the 
Isle of Oahu. Tom returned well-rested the 
middle of February and is now back at 
the old grind working at the Times and 
reliving the glorious days spent lolling in 
the warm land of Waikiki. 


Down in El Cajon, Mary Ellen Thomp- 
son has been yelling herself hoarse with 
cries of ‘“‘Watch out!’’ and ‘‘Stop!’’ and 
“That’s the gas pedal, not the brake!’’ 
whilst teaching daughter Carolyn to drive 
the family car. Now comes word that 
Carolyn has learned to solo and is zipping 
about hither and yon around San Diego. 
In fact, she is so confident that she plans 
to drive Mom and Pop up to Long Beach 
to visit us. Now, Whoa! We’re proud of 
you, Carolyn, but it takes more than con- 
fidence to tackle U. S. 101, so take it easy! 

Additional news from down San Diego 
way concerns Ed and Chela White who are 
looking forward expectantly to the month 
of June ’cause then their two-year-old 
daughter will gleefully welcome a wee 
playmate, either a baby brother or a baby 
sister—she doesn’t care which. Ed may 
look a bit confused by it all, but Chela is 
the happiest gal in town at the prospect. 

The Marvin Thompsons of El Cajon win- 
ed and dined Clyde and Louise Houze Jan- 
uary 28, taking them to Anthony’s for din- 
ner. Occasion was Louise’s birthday, and 
she was quite unabashed at admitting she 
will never see the sixties again, and that’s 
quite something these days when a gal on 
the sunny side of 30 will admit only to be- 
ing over 21! Ask a gal her age and she 
will most likely stare you down with eyes 
as cold as those of a Las Vegas croupier. 
Wonder of Marvin Thompson revealed any 
vital statisticg February 15 when Mary 
Ellen and Carolyn treated him to a birth- 
day dinner at his favorite restaurant, Mi- 
yakos? 

Note from Loel Schreiber written on 
board a plane en route to visit her mother 
in Phoenix tells us that it’s a boy for Mor- 
ton and Marilyn Bayarsky of Riverside. So 
that’s why Marilyn didn’t send in any 
news this month. Congratulations, kids! ° 

Charles T. Himmelspach of Manhattan 
Beach underwent major surgery early the 
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morning of February 7 at Bay Harbor 
Osteopathic Hospital. After a week’s stay, 
Charles was well enough to go home and 
at this writing he is up and about again 
feeling real chipper and thanks one and all 
for the gifts, letters, and get-well cards he 
received. 

Latest news from the California Home 
for the Aged Deaf is that the old building 
is going to be razed soon and a brand new 
building erected on the existing property. 
Folks are mighty pleased at the prospect. 

A newspaper clipping sent us from North- 
ern California tells us that Virginia Mae 
Byouk, wife of Louis Byouk of Albany, 
was badly hurt in an auto accident the last 
week of January. Virginia suffered com- 
pound fractures of both legs and was tak- 
en to Herrick Memorial Hospital in Berk- 
eley in urgent need of surgery following 
which ther condition was described as 
critical. We have heard no more since 
then but trust that she is recovering rapid- 
ly. 

After having lived in San Diego for 
years, Ray and Annie White are returning 
home to Texas. Bernice Genner and 
Wayne and Bonnie Gough entertained 
some 60 close friends at a farewell party 
for Ray and Annie during January at the 
Gough home, loading them down with 
gifts and goodbyes although everyone hated 
to see them go. 

Last issue we mentioned the happy gath- 
ering honoring Mr. and Mrs. Sheldon Mc- 
Artor on their 35th wedding anniversary. 
At that time, our information was rather 
scanty, so we’ll give it another try. Some 
155 people gathered to surprise Mary and 
Sheldon at a banquet January 6 at Sabel- 
la’s Capri Room .up in San Francisco. 


Cards and gifts came from some 250 well-- 


wishers scattered all over the state and 
amongst those attending the event were 
Messrs. and Mesdames Wolf Bragg, Fred 
Buenzle, Arnold Clifford, Elbert Dowling, 
John Galvan, Vincent Gemignani, Leo M. 
Jacobs, Arthur Jatta, Warren Jones, Joe 
Lacey, Lester Naftaly, Larry Obray, 
Francis Roberts, Kenneth Shaffer, Julian 
Singleton, and Louis Eaton and Vanderlane 
Urry. 

Frank Sladek of the Arizona School was 
in town for a basketball game between his 
boys and the Riverside School February 
17 and took in the first two-game round of 
the FAAD Tournament at Mt. Carmel High 


——— eae eT 
Dear Bob: Read your adv. It’s great. You speak 
of “search for light and all will be clear.” IF 
your financial reports were CLEAR, how ex- 
tremely happy and satisfied we all would be. 
Isn't it CLEAR to you that we members in the 
NAD have the right to know where the money 
goes, in what amounts, for what purposes, and 
so on? 

The other day, while thumbing through my 
scrapbooks, I came across a cute piece which 
I believe you should learn to sing. 

“An Old Story" 

Strange that I did not know him then, 
That friend of mine! 

I did not even show him then 
One friendly sign. 

But cursed him for the ways he had 
To make me see. 

My envy of the praise he had 
For praising me. 

I would have rid the earth of him 
Once in my pride... 

I never knew the worth of him 
Until he died. 


—Edwin Arlington Robinson 
Luvyajesthasame, Benjamin. 
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School the next evening. Frank returned 
to Tucson Monday, and on Thursday he 
was to start back up to Los Angeles for 
the rest of the tourney games bringing the 
Palo Verde (Tucson) Club boys with him 
since they were due to play against the 
Ephpheta Club team the evening of Feb- 
ruary 23. Frank took over as coach for 
the Tucson team due to the illness of Earl 
Rogerson who is also vice president of the 
FAAD. Frank will also serve as acting 
Veep for Earl when FAAD President Lil- 
lian Skinner called the delegate’s meeting 
to order early the morning of February 23. 
All of us are going to miss our ‘‘Rogey”’ 
and are most sorry to hear-of his illness. 

With 10 teams taking part in this year’s 
FAAD Tournament, it just wasn’t possible 
to crowd all the games into one weekend, 
thus the first round at Mt. Carmel High on 
February 18 and the second, third, and 
championship rounds on Friday and Sat- 
urday, February 23-24, at Burbank High 
School. The Hollywood Club sponsored this 
year’s tourney, and although they have 
been beset with numerous difficulties, ev- 
erything appears to be turning out okay 
thanks to the hard working committee 
made up of Bob Skinner, chairman; Pat 
Gaffney, Curtis Pasley, Frances Pasley, 
Hal Rosenfield, Saul Lukacs, Roger Skin- 
ner, Joe DiVita, David Kisheneff, Clarence 
Allmandinger, Kenneth Flanders, and Al- 
vin Klugman. Even FAAD prexy Lil man- 
aged to smile when the program booklet 
listed her as WILLIAM Skinner, taking 
such things in stride. 

Although the final games were just a 
couple of days hence, deadlines do not 
wait and the details will just have to wait 
until next month, sorry! Anyhow, we can 
tell you that the first two-game round 
Sunday night February, 18 was pretty ex- 
citing, what with Ephpheta nosing out the 
Pilgrims, 75 to 55, and the Blue Jays 
trouncing San Gabriel by a whopping 123 
to 56. Maurice Mosley of the Blue Jays 
seored 47 to break Kevin Milligan’s ’61 
record of 46. 

Okay, okay, we’re eating our words as 
fast as we can. . . don’t shove ’em down 
our throat! According to the Stargazers, 
the world ended February 4, and we be- 
lieve it now! ‘‘Water puddles ’round our 
shack . . . now we’re ocean front and 
back.’’ We are facing 40 days of deluge out 
here in SouCal and lucky for us Hubby 
John owns a boat tho’ it must be tough on 
the rest of you, eh? Normally folks here- 
abouts would have welcomed a little rain- 
fall, but it appears like somebody pushed 
a button and unleashed a regular flood. 
This blanket of mud and water isn’t leav- 
ing us exactly ha-ha-hilarious what with 
the FAAD Tournament two days off and 


here’s hoping against hope that the clouds’ 


part long enough for all of us to navigate 
the flood waters to Burbank High School 
... and back, if we’re especially lucky! 
Could be the folks in other parts of the 
country are mighty happy to see Sunny 
(?) California get her comeuppance! 

And all this ‘‘fine weather for ducks’ 
isn’t gonna help 1963 AAD Tournament 
Chairman Lillian Skinner one bit when she 
takes off for Denver anon waving banners 


and bouquets of California poppies, exhort- 
ing basketball fans on the merits of com- 
ing to Hollywood in April, 1963. However, 
basketball fans being what they are, ev- 
erybody will be heading west a year hence 
to the lilting tune of ‘‘California, here I 
come,”’ and what if it does rain? Basket- 
ball is an indoor sport, praises be! 

Dates ahead for local folk include April 
7 when charter members of the Long 
Beach Club are spotlighted at the club’s 
annual anniversary banquet; location is. 
Grisingers on corner of Santa Fe and 
Pacific Coast Highway. And April 28 is of 
special interest to those with a yen to visit 
Hawaii ’cause the local CAD chapter 
throws another ‘‘Hawaiian Holiday’ that 
evening at the Elks Hall, 8066 Alondra 
Boulevard, Paramount. 

Then there’s the gay and gala ’’Sip ’N 
Dance”’ cruise aboard the showboat Prin- 
cess out of .Pierpoint Landing the evening 
of June 23, and let’s hope there’s a moon 
this time. Only 200 can go, so you had 
better give yourself a break and sign up 
soon . . . a wonderful chance to cut your 
self in on the biggest bash of the year. 
Geraldine Fail is chairman again this year 
so look her up if she doesn’t collar you 
first! 

The controversial “twist” hit the club 
stratum with a rib-stretching bang the oth- 
er Saturday night, and what a sight! Let- 
ting themselves in for a glittering assort- 
ment of sacroilac problems at Morgan Hall 
were Ellen Grimes, Ivan Nunn, Kathleen 
Massey, Victor Lindgren, Jerry and John 
Fail and Angelo Skropeta amongst others. 
There were a few holdouts at first, of 
course . . . those who were secretly afraid 
of making fools of themselves, afraid their 
backs couldn’t stand the gaff, or that they 
would fall down and break an ankle or 
something. We are informed that the 
“twist” is good for the back but bad for 
the knees so if you’re suffering from ‘twist 
knee’ you’re right in style along with 
those folks busily chairmanning this event 
and that event who eventually come down 
with fashionable ailments such as ulcers 
and a heart condition. Those addicted to 
the new dance craze, especially those in 
their 40’s, are being classified as slightly 
“nutty” and we’re amongst the very worst 
of the “‘filberts!’’ Often wonder why the 
youngsters think that fun, as well as love, 
belongs only to the young! So, if you’re 
young in heart and feel like working off a 
little steam, the Long Beach Club is the 
place to go. The ‘‘Red Tops Orchestra’”’ 
gives out with that contagious beat every 
second Saturday night at Morgan Hall. 

Once again we must inject a sad note 
into this reporting. Word has just reached 
us that yet another well-loved friend has 
been taken by death with the passing of 
Kenneth G. Willman, of Los Angeles. Our 
deepest sympathy is extended to Cecile 
and to Kenneth’s survivors, sisters, Grace 
Kuhn, Jessie Morton, and Carrie Beauliu; 
and nephew Sam Morton. Funeral serv- 
ices were to be conducted Friday, Febru- 
ary 23. 

If this reaches you in time, the Board of 
Directors of the California Association of 
the Deaf will meet in San Jose the after- 
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noon of Saturday, April 21, with the San 
Jose Club and ’62 CAD Convention Com- 
mittee as hosts. President Schreiber an- 
nounces that the meeting is open to CAD 
members, their friends, and the general 
public. Why not plan to attend and get all 
the latest data on San Jose’s plans for the 
upcoming convention scheduled for August 
30-September 2? That pretty young wom- 
an, Vera Hibbard, whose picture graced 
the cover of THE SILENT WORKER’s 
January issue, lives up that way. Her hus- 
had John is a member of the conven- 
tion’s ‘‘worrying committee’’ also! 


Indiana... 


Malcolm Norwood of Washington, D.C., 
flew into Indianapolis from Denver on 
February 15. He visited the Distribution 
Center of the Captioned Films for the Deaf 
at the Indiana School for the Deaf. Some 
Indianapolis friends entertained him with 
a social. Mr. Norwood left on February 17. 

The Indianapolis Chapter of the Gallaudet 
College Alumni Association had a meeting 
in the Recreation Room at the Indiana 
School for the Deaf February 10. A large 
number of members attended the meeting. 
Dr. William J. McClure, the superintend- 
ent, couldn’t attend as he was invited to 
be on a television panel in Denver. After 
the meeting a social was held. Several 
games were played, and all present had 
an enjoyable evening. The hosts and host- 
sses were Roy Holcomb, Mr. and Mrs. 
Don Bullock, Irene Hodock and Winona 
Alter. 

The Archibald Memorial Home for the 
Deaf Aged finally has a full-time super- 
intendent and matron after a long period 
of having a temporary caretaker. The new 
heads are Mr. and Mrs. Orville Mann, 
parents of two teenage deaf children. The 
deaf of Indiana are happy to hear of this 
and hope that they will serve well. 

Irene Hodock and her sister flew to 
Miami for several days during the Christ- 
mas holidays. They took their swimming 
suits and summer clothes, but alas! the 
weather down there was too cold for swim- 
ming and sunbathing. In spite of that, 
Irene reported that they had a nice visit 
with their sister. 

Winona Alter, accompained by her 
mother, went to Antioch, Calif., to visit 
her sister for several days during the 
Christmas vacation. While there they went 
to San Francisco and did some sight-seeing, 
Chinatown was fascinating. On the way 
back home, they went through the great 
Southwest. They stopped at Grand Canyon 
and the Painted Desert in Arizona. Both 
places had some snow, and that was a 
sight. No more snow until they arrived 
Indiana. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Blake are proud 
parents of a baby girl, born January 9. 
The infant weighed 5 lb. 10 oz. and is 
named Diana Sue. She is their second 
child. 

Ray Nelson of Chicago surprised the deaf 
people when he showed up at the Indiana- 
polis Deaf Club sometime ago. He spent 
one week with his mother in Indianapolis. 
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We are sorry to see Marjorie Withrow 
leave us and go back to her home in 
Seattle. She was a popular young lady here. 
She worked for the Lake Central Airlines. 
We hope she will find a job in her home- 
town and be as popular there, 

Mr. Charles Venard passed away on 
January 11. Funeral services were held in 
Zionsville. We extend sympathy to his wife, 
the daughters, and grandchildren. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gene Burek built a new 
home near Mill Creek near LaPorte. They 
moved there recently. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Berg traded their 
home for a bigger house as their family 
was getting to be too big for their old 
home. They moved into their new home 
recently. 

Jess Smith, editor of the SW, is becoming 
an avid fan of Hoosier basketball. He has 
gone to almost all of the home games 
of Butler University and saw most of the 
state high school basketball tourney. 


Missouri... 


Mrs. Pat McPherson and Georgetta 
Graybill were amongst the 275 aboard a 
chartered train going up to Omaha for the 
Midwest Bowling Tournament for Women 
recently. Although the local girls did not 
win any prizes, they certainly had a lot of 
fun. 

We are happy to report that Harry Kell- 
ner’s recent eye operation was successful. 
Folks have missed seeing him around the 
KCCD since November. Harry also retired 
from the Kansas City Star not long ago 
after 19 years on the job and celebrated 
his 75th birthday January 27. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herb Votaw of Denver ar- 
rived in Kansas City right in the middle of 
the first blizzard of the year just before 
Christmas. They visited the KCCD Decem- 
ber 23, and everyone was glad to see them. 

Jack Reid fell from the back porch of 
the KCCD January 1 and broke his hip 
and four ribs. He was confined to St. 
Luke’s until the end of February. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Carr were Kansas 
City visitors during the end of December. 
Both are employed at the Texas School. 

Married in December were Miss Bar- 
bara Crisp of North Carolina and Bob 
Creviston of Manhattan, Kan. Bob grad- 


THE MINNESOTA CONFUCIUS SAYS 


“Thought is the seed of action." 


MINNESOTA 
BOOSTERS 


uated from Gallaudet with the Class of ’59. 

Jon Hambel, son of Mrs. Wava Hambel, 
returned to Kansas City from Vallejo, 
Calif., December 24 following his discharge 
from the Navy in November. 

Birth announcements: Mr. and Mrs. 
Elmer Bowers of Kansas’ City, a daughter 
born December 8; Mr. and Mrs. Larry 
McGlynn of Hutchinson, Kan., a daughter 
born December 20; Mr. and Mrs, Bill 
West of Olathe, a daughter, Wendy Ann, 
born January 3; and Mr. and Mrs. Ron- 
ald McCowan of Olathe, a son born Jan- 
uary 6. 


Minnesota ... 


The Gallaudet College Alumni Association 
will have a banquet in Minneapolis on 
April 14. 

Six fishermen—Curtiss Anderson, Jim 
Grenell, Neil Johnson, Roger Lewison, 
Gerald Nygren, and Dean Swanston—made 
a trip to Greer Lake near Atkin on January 
27. They brought home the limit of 180 
crapies and four Northerns. 

Miss Shirley Larson and Ronald Johnson 
will be wed on May 5. Miss Janice Janikula 
and Larry Stanek will exchange vows on 
June 30. 

Mr. and Mrs. Woodrow Armon of Win- 
nebago were Thompson Hall callers on 
February 3. 

Joseph Desjarlais suffered a stroke re- 
cently and at the last report was’ still 
hospitalized. 

Births: a son to Mr. and Mrs. James 
Jones on January 30; a daughter to Mr. 
and Mrs. John Welch on February 14; and 
recently a sixth child to Mr. and Mrs. 
Harvey Burton. 

Deaths: Theodore Ulstad of Minneapolis, 
February 4; Mrs. Anie Katch of St. Paul, 
February 16; Mrs. Florence V. Revak, 
February 22. 


Chicago... 


Movieman Malcolm 
Chicago in mid-January, and the city 
fathers heard about it! The Captioned 
Films program specialist spent a good part 
of his first day here at the La Salle Street 
Traffic Court looking into the department’s 
file of police movies and hobnobbing with 
the officers on duty. The bluecoats treated 


Norwood came to 
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Malcom to a private screening of their pet 
horror picture, ‘‘Signal 30.’’ This picture 
revealed such gruesome consequences of 
actual highway smashups that Mal said the 
show made him shiver. 

Malcom graced the NFSD Home Office 
that night for a pow-wow with the chief 
and tribe. Captioned Films wants boosters 
to help push a bill for funds through the 
Senate to keep their program going, and 
Mal explained proposed ways and means 
to rally such boosters. 

Mal was guest of the Frank Sullivans. 
The night before he took off for Indiana- 
polis, Mal, Frank, and Max Spanjer kof- 
fee-klatched at the Black Steer where Max 
had the waitress pouring the coffee for 
them way into ‘‘tomorrow’’! Only com- 
plaint about Mal’s stay in town... it was 
too brief. 

Augusta Lorenz surprised friends here 
by dropping into town unexpected. She 
lingered three weeks to oversee her prop- 
erty holdings and then head back to sunny 
Phoenix January 25. Augusta looked the 
typical westerner with her light suntan 
and cropped hairdo, 

SHADES OF THE CASBAH: Ruth Maj- 
ka’s car was stolen from the front of her 
residence where she had it parked. Four 
days later it was found abandoned one 
block away. .. .Three Negro youths grab- 
bed Rocco Montesano just as he was about 
to walk up to the front door of his home 
on the night of January 19. They frisked 
him of $15, his ID cards and his wrist- 
watch. The youths appeared out of no- 


ALL-DEAF TOUR 
South sEmeuea 


Return to Miami, Fla., July 3, 1962 


Cost of Tour: approx. $945.00 
per person, round trip to and 
from Miami—tourist class air- 
fare. 


INCLUDES: First class hotels and 

transportation 

Seven sight-seeing trips 

Visit to four schools for the deaf 

Visit with adult deaf in Montevideo 

Visit with adult deaf in Rio ReJaneiro, 
Sao Paulo, Montevideo and Buenos 
Aires 

Attend 50th anniversary celebration of 
deaf association in Buenos Aires 

Breakfast every morning 












Tour arranged by American Express Co. 


May 12, 1962—-LAST DAY 
For Reservations 
Tour Limited to 30 Deaf People 


Write for information and tour 
folders to: 
CASPER B. JACOBSON 
4179 Glenmawr Avenue 
Columbus 24, Ohio 
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where so suddenly and vanished so quick- 
ly that it took Rocco a while to realize 
what had just happened to him. He did 
not get hurt. . . .George Ross was also at- 
tacked the same night by other Negro 
youths as he was nearing his home. This 
sort of thing happens to Rossie three or 
four times every year so it hardly excites 
anybody anymore. 

PHANTOM OF THE OPERA: Somebody 
hid himself in the CCD Friday, January 
19, till after closing hours (apparently) and 
then, when everything was dark and quiet, 
walked out with the club’s table television 
set. Whoever it was left behind one busted 
window inside the club. .’, and his finger- 
prints! 

‘‘No man is an Island, entire of itself; 
everyman is a piece of the Continent, a 
part of the maine; any man’s death dim- 
ishes me, because I ‘am involved in Man- 
kind; And therefore never send to know 
for whom the bell tolls; It tolls for thee.’ 
—John Donne. . . Mrs. Elizabeth G. Zoll- 
inger, 90, passed away peacefully and nat- 
urally in her sleep in an Evanston nurs- 
ing home on December 6. Mrs. Zollinger, 
ex-’99, was a member of the Gallaudet 
Alumni Association, the Illinois Association 
of the Deaf, and the Chicago Club of the 
Deaf. Many years ago she served as a 
housemother at the Illinois School for the 
Deaf. Prior to entering the nursing home, 
she was a resident of the Home for the 
Aged Deaf in Evanston. Services were held 
in an Evanston funeral parlor. Interment 
took place in the private cemetery for the 
deceased deaf of Illinois in suburban Berk- 
eley. . . .Mrs. Steve Vathos passed away 
just before Christmas. She died in a Chi- 
cago hospital where she was being treated 
for a kidney ailment. Mrs. Vathos was the 
former Rita Streff, a native of South Dak- 
ota and a former resident of Los Angeles 
... Joseph Zinkovitch passed away Janu- 
ary 19 in a hospital in Wisconsin. Death 
was attributed to complications following 
removal of a brain tumor. Mr. Zinkovitch 
served as the ninth president of the Chi- 
cago Club of the Deaf in 1954. Prior to his 
return to his native Wisconsin he was em- 
ployed four years as a sprayer in the late 
William Suttka’s suede shop on Fulton 
Street near the Loop. Joseph leaves a deaf 
brother, Fritz, who resides in Oakland, 
Calif., and who is married to the former 
Patricia Wilson. 


DIAPERVILLE: Victor and Irene Lomon 
increased the female population with little 
Carol around Christmas. The ‘‘blessed 
event’’ weighed in at seven pounds. Victor 
used to be Lomonsoff. . . .Mr. and Mrs. 
Gerald Dean Allen expect their first off- 
spring in July. Married seven years, they 
have been residents of suburban Elmhurst 
for the last four years. The Allens hail 
from Jefferson City, Mo. 


January 28 was moving day for Michael 
and Laurel Racci. They bought a modest 
home in the southside. Laurel quit Bankers 
Life on the northside where she worked the 
past three years. She will devote full time 
to housewife chores and to the interior dec- 
oration of the newly-acquired Racci house. 


LOVE-HAPPY: Bill Barrett and Mary 
Rita Erpenbach have been bitten by the 
smitten-bug. . .Pansy Elliott and Mr. 
Huston are committed; they will wed in 
June and reside in Rockford. 

SIGHTS TO SEE: Mrs. Fanny Buckner, 
spry and grand old lady of 93, exhibiting - 
her version of the ‘‘twist.’”? . . Jack Cum- 
mings rocking his chassis back and forth 
while vigorously polishing his rear end 
with a dishtowel, in imitation of the same 
hit dance! 

Sadie Stewart suffered a slight stroke 
around the end of January which paralyzed 
her down one side. She has since been 
making a slow but steady recovery. . 
Richard Tanzar’s father, Anton, became 
seriously ill February 1. He was hospital- 
ized in Skokie before he was taken to the 
Cook County Hospital where surgery re- 
moved a stomach tumor. . . . Bob Chesney. 
and Reatha Suttka fell February victims - 
to Villain Flu. 

Bronson Davis, a freshman at Northern 
llinois University at DeKalb, won his first 
letter for his outstanding feats as a half- - 
back on the varsity football team. Bronson — 
is majoring in English and history. He is 
the handsome son of proud papa John B. 
Davis. 

The Chicago Chapter of the IAD held its 
meeting in the CCD assembly room Janu- 
ary 27. Officers elected to serve for the 
year were Mr. Knudsk, president; Jerry 
Madill, vice president; Virginia Fitzgerald, 
secretary; and Mrs. Hagemeyer, treas- 
urer. 

John Kerr, one of the counsellors in the 
Chicago office, Office of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation, was guest speaker. He spoke on 
the threat that automation posed for labor- 
ers (unskilled) and suggested that deaf 
workers acquire or learn a ‘‘second’’ trade 
to fall back on in event of layoff. 

Leonard Warshawsky and Frank Sulli- 
van also took the platform. Mr. Warshaw- 
sky stressed the importance of being af- 
filiated with the NAD. Mr. Sullivan ex- 
plained his forthcoming trip to Denver and 
the conferences on driving and the deaf 
driver he would attend in that city Febr- 
uary 11-14. He also informed the assembly 
of the progress Captioned Films was mak- 
ing with its program and urged IAD mem- 
bers to make use of films with subtitles 
processed by Captioned Films for the © 
Deaf. 
Diana Spanjer gave husband Max and 
son Mike a double birthday party in their 
Uptown apartment January 28. The Victor 
Lomons, Frank Sullivans, Leonard War- 
shawskys, Mr. and Mrs. Glazer, and Art 
Montoya were there to help Diana make 
Max and Mike happy. The men entertain- 
ed themselves singing songs of the gilded 
age in a group while their women sipped 
drinks and wondered out loud over ‘‘who 
killed society’ in Deafville. 

Every year Bertha Henry, Frieda Meag- 
her, and Virginia Fitzgerald celebrate their 
birthdays which fall on February 1, 2, and 
3, respectively, by dining together in the 
Loop and then taking in a show. This year 
they kept their annual date Friday night, 
February 2. The following Wednesday 
night, February 7, the Sip and Shuttle 
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Club surprised Bertha and Frieda with a 
big birthday cake. The cake had eight 
candles on one side for Frieda’s 86 years 
and seven on the other side for Bertha’s 74. 

Virginia Fitzgerald shared the birthday 
cake present to her by a close friend with 
sisters and brothers after the local NFSD 
meetings February 3, her favorite day. 
Virginia limped around with a sore foot. 
Earlier in the week Virginia’s pet male 
canine suddenly felt he wasn’t a pet, and 
thought instead he was Frank Sinatra! So 
thinking, the confused pooch sank his teeth 
into the foot of the lady whose hand fed 
him. 

Chicago NFSD Division No. 1, at their 
February 3 meeting, increased their roll 
call with the initiation of James McCloud; 
likewise the Aux-Frats No. 142, same night 
same place, with new member Mrs. Rob- 
ert Donoghue and Terry McCloud, a come- 


back. 

The Illinois State 17th Annual Club Bas- 
ketball Tourney, sponsored by the Aurora 
Club of the Deaf, was held in suburban 
Melrose Park Saturday, February 3, The 
teams in the competition included the 
Chicago Crusaders, Rockford, Lincoln (Ne- 
gro), Aurora and Rock Island. The Cru- 
saders beat Aurora, 74 to 29, for first 
place. Second place went to Rockford over 
Lincoln, 58-47, and third place to Lincoln 
over Aurora, 70-58. In the championship 
game the Crusaders beat Rockford by a 
score of 86 to 42. The Crusaders will com- 
pete in the Central States Tourney to be 
held in Detroit March 9-11 for a crack at 
the national tourney championship in Den- 
ver come April. They were national cham- 
pions at Little Rock in 1961. Some 300 
spectators filled the seats at the Melrose 
Park District School gym to see the games 
all day. In the evening they and the play- 
ers assembled at FOE Hall for the trophy 
awards and dancing. Bob Kinderknecht and 
Percy Burris co-chairmanned the affair. 
‘Trophies were awarded to the 1962 Illinois 
State All-Stars—Schwall of the Crusaders, 
Gregory of Rockford, Butler of the Crusa- 
ders, McDonald of Lincoln, and Villani of 
Rockford. The team sportsmanship trophy 
went to Rockford. Louis Edwards was 
noted most valuable player. Richard Rissel 
was chosen the Illinois delegate to repre- 
sent IAAD at the Central States Basket- 
ball Tourney in Detroit, March 9-11. 

Jack and Gene Cummings spent a happy 
weekend (February 9-11) with Gene’s folks 
in Cedar Rapids, Ia. Nobody in the family 
had the faintest idea anything was or 
would be wrong with her father, Mr. Eber- 
le, when the Cummingses left Iowa Sunday 
evening to return to Chicago. Mid-morning 
next day a phone call from Cedar Rapids 
came through at Automatic Electric Co. 
with the message for Gene that her be- 
loved father departed this life during the 
night, Gene took leave from work to hasten 
back to her griefstricken and stunned fam- 
ily for the funeral procession. Mr. Eberle 
was 73. 

Hugo Horn (off the boat from Germany 
seven years ago) has received his divorce 
from his wife now in Germany. Herr Horn 
hasn’t turned sour on marriage. He eager- 
ly awaits the arrival of another fair Mad- 
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chen vom Deutschland and will waltz her 
into City Hall the minute she gets here. 


New York... 


News for this column was sent in by 
Morris Davis, 1883 Clinton Ave., Bronx 57, 
New York. 

A housewarming party was tendered to 
friends of Irving and Adele Meyers Jan- 
uary 27 at their new home in Fairlawn, 
N.J., with folks coming from all over bear- 
ing gifts including a beautiful 55-cup cof- 
feemaker. Amongst those attending were 
the Albert Smiles, Norman Finkelsteins, 
Wallace Fainsmiths, James Grays, Albert 
Berkes, Terry Halpins, Marvin Lamberts, 
Milton Cohens, Richard Meyers, Lee 
Bradys, Tony Pizzios, Joe Mams, Harold 
Nikolauses, Ralph Chaplins, William Paku- 
las, Alfred Gagnths, Martin Schlesses, Mel- 
vin Sobels, David Fitchthals, and many 
others. 

The February 3 Snack Party and enter- 
tainment afterward was headed by. Morris 
Davis, sponsored by the Hebrew Associa- 
tion of the Deaf, the occasion being their 
55th anniversary. Gathering took place at 
the B’nai Jeshurum Community Center 
ballroom. The Affairs Committee Chair- 
man Richard Meyers was assisted by Ruth 
Goodstein, Harry Litowitch, Samuel Intra- 
tor, Morris Davis, Thelma Miller, Aaron 
Fogel, and Norman Jackson, and the event 
attracted over 200 people who declared it 
similar to a night club in miniature and 
are now clamoring for a return engage- 
ment in the near future. All proceeds went 
into the banquet fund and the banquet will 
be held November 3 at Hotel Statler-Hilton. 

A social gathering occurred recently at 
the home of the Albert Berkes in honor of 
Vilma and Van Robinson, former New 
York residents now living in Miami, Fla. 
Van is president of the Miami Association 
of the Deaf which is sponsoring the NAD 
convention down there in July. Joining 
in the fun were the Harry Eberts, the Abe 
Israels, the James Epsteins, the Ralph 
Perrones, the Joe Danas, and the Guy 
Abrams. Vilma and Van also took in the 
15th anniversary banquet given by the 
Golden Tornadoes Athletic Club which was 
formed way back on January 17, 1947. The 
GTAC is the only basketball team from 
New York City ever to win the AAAD 
championship. They won the title in 1956 


at Cleveland. 
Officers heading the GTAC for 1962 are 


Paul Kasseler, president; Frank Hand, 
vice president; Hugo Guidi, secretary; 
Ralph Eppy, treasurer; James Epstein, 
Abe Israel, and Albert Parns, board of 
governors. It appears likely that the GTAC 
is going to repeat its winning ways at the 
AAAD tournament in Denver since they’ve 
swept aside all opposing teams like the 
tornadoes they represent. They beat the 
Union League 62-42; they crushed Queen 
City 85-42; and they vanquished Long Is- 
land 97-77 in the finals of the New York 
Athletic Association of the Deaf tourna- 
ment held February 10-11 at Powers Mem- 
orial gym. The tourney was sponsored by 
the Union League of the Deaf under chair- 
manship of Sheldon Plavsky aided by. Isa- 
dore Guttman, Harry Litowitch. Norman 
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Posner, and Norman Feig and attracted 
over 500 basketball fans. The winning 
team qualified for the EAAD tournament 
to be theld March 10-11 in Bridgeport, 
Conn., from which the winner goes on to 
the national tourney in Denver in April. 

Brooklyn Division No. 23, NFSD, cele- 
brated its 58rd anniversary with a grand 
ball and entertainment February 17 at the 
Fraternal Clubhouse, NYC. About 250 en- 
joyed the one-hour show given by the 
Metropolitan Dramatic Club. Michael 
‘‘Cowboy”’ Iannace, formerly of Philadel- 
phia and California, directed two hilarious 
acts performed by Robert Hailligan, Jr., 
Ernest Marshall, Raul Maldonado and his 
wife Anna, Joseph Hines, Sheldon Plavsky, 
Judy Fleischer, Barnard Rothenberg, Mor- 
ris Davis, and Mike himself. After the 
show there were solo acts performed by 
amateurs for prizes and contests featur- 
ing the ‘‘twist.’’ 

The same evening the Hebrew Associa- 
tion held a Valentine party sponsored by 
the Sisterhood of the HAD under chair- 
manship of Molly Fink, with every one 
taking part in various games. The HAD 
rooms were gaily decorated in a red and 
white Valentine theme. 


Washingfon, D. C. 


Helen Moskowitz went to Atlanta recently 
to attend her nephew’s Bar Mitzvah, At 
the same time she took in a family re- 
union, and altogether she spent two weeks 
in Atlanta and Rome, reporting she had 
a wonderful time. 

George Babinetz has received a Bachelor 
of Laws degree after successfully complete- 
ing a correspondence course with Wayne 
University School of Law. His next goal 
is to be admitted to the D.C. Bar. The 
Babinetz family is moving to a new home 
in the Landover section. 

Wilson Grabill got a super special 
valentine from Uncle Sam last month. On 
February 14 at the Commerce Department. 
Building he received a special award for 
meritorious service in recognition of his 
work with the Census Bureau over a period 
of more than 25 years. 

Mrs. Mary Rath received a scholarship 
for a week of special study at Windham 
House in New York the latter part of 
February. Windham House is the national 
graduate training center in the East for 
women workers of the Episcopal Church. 

Some very determined thieves or thief 
visited the Wurdemann’s one night re- 
cently with his eye on Leira’s new con- 
vertible. He not only pushed John’s Olds- 
mobile out of the driveway but proceeded 
to take thé convertible out of the garage! 
We hope they succeed in recovering her 
car with no damage done to it. 

Howard Fritz was injured in an auto 
accident which occurred during the heavy 
fog of February 3. He was away from work 
for a week. 
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Daisy D’Onfrio, the hard working club 
secretary and Dee Cee Eyes news writer, 
has been hospitalized for a week, and by 
the time you readers read this we hope to 
be able to say that she is with us again as 
she is badly missed by both the club and 
the club paper. 

Frank Hutchinson was the winner of the 
MAD expenses paid weekend for the MAD 
Convention in June in Ocean City, Md., and 
Charles Burney copped the DCCD’s athletic 
board’s 50-50 drawing for February. 

Ross and Billie Ruth Kidwell of Virginia 
who were blessed with twins a month ago 
have named the two girls Polly Ann and 
Patty Lou. Both were preemies, and both 
are finally at home keeping their folks real 
busy. 

Jo Ann Loggans returned from Minnesota 
where she had been visiting Gerald 
Pelarski and happily announced to all her 
friends that the wedding is set for May 26. 
Our best wishes go to the lucky couple. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Miller, Sr., late 
of Chicago, are now new residents of Wash- 
ington, D.C. He is employed at Creative 
Arts. Miss Betty Miller, their daughter, 
has happily moved in with them along with 
her girl friend, Barbara Kannapell. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herb Rosen became proud 
parents of a baby boy, Jeffery, born Jan- 
uary. 28. 

The DCCD’s Adult Education Program, 
which is’ scheduled to play a major role 
in the activities of the club in the future, 
is well under way with one class in action 
already and two more scheduled for regis- 
tration in March. Classes in programming 
are already being taught at Gallaudet by 
Professor Auerbach, and 12 students have 
signed up for the course. In March there 
will be classes in dancing, to be taught by 
Dr, Peter Wisher and also classes in in- 
come tax, to be taught by Fred Schrieber. 
Both of these will be held in the DCCD. 

The Dramatic Club presented a one act 
play, Lithuania, in the club on Friday and 
Saturday, March 9 and 10. The same play 
was presented in the Play Tournament 
held at Roosevelt High School on March 
13. In this it competed with hearing groups 
of the Washington area for the ‘‘best one- 
act play,’’ Dr. Detmold and his Gallaudet 
players were also to enter that tournament, 
and we will let you know if either group 
cops the honors. Betty Miller directed the 
play with the aid of Alfred Sonnenstrahl, 
acting director, and Barbara Kannapell as 
stage manager. 


Colorado... 


The parents of Loren Elstad stopped to 
visit him and his family for a few days in 
January. 

Clarence Schmidt returned home after 
one week’s stay in the hospital where a 
vein was removed from his leg. Now re- 
tired, he is taking things easy, but on 
doctor’s orders he has to take a 10-minute 
walk out of every waking hour. 
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some mischievous pranksters broke the 
Castalines’ car window and pierced one 
of the tires outside the SAC building one 
Saturday evening. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Every are attend- 
ing classes in sign language sponsored by 
the All Souls’ Guild at St. Mark’s Parish 
Hall. 

Bill and Glenn Sager passed through 
Denver on their way to Chicago and were 
visitors at the SAC building. They will be 
back here for the AAAD Tournament. 

Mrs. Laura Dinkel flew to Los Angeles 
by jet to visit her brother and family, 
Charles Cox. 

The Early. Davids and younger son 
Robert paid a surprise visit on the Herbert 
Votaws February 5. It was such a nice day 
they decided to drive down from Fort 
Morgan to show Herb’s newly completed 
locomotive model to Robert. 

On January 27, a small band of skiers 
headed for the Loveland Basin slope in the 
wee hours of the morning. Those who took 
part in this trek were Mr. and Mrs. Dick 
Anderson, Rea Hinrichs, Eddie Rodgers, 
Jerry Moers, and Larry Evans. Others 
could not make it due to colds and sickness 
and what have you. The hardy souls of 
this group were Jerry Moers and Rea 
Hinrichs (both beginners, mind you). They 
went to the top of the slope several times, 
and some of their techniques make veter- 
ans skiers blanch. 

The stork has been busy lately. A baby 
boy, Jeffrey Nate, came to the world to 
be with Mr. and Mrs. Adolph Segura last 
November 20. Also blessed with a baby 
boy, born on December 19, are Mr. and 
Mrs. John Hamilton. Mr, and Mrs. Alvie 
Moser because the proud parents of a baby 
girl, Thelma Barrie, their second daughter, 
on January 26. The Bodnars, the Moerses, 
and the Bells are expecting. 

Our sympathy goes to Mr. and Mrs. 
Floyd Cox in the loss of Mr. Cox’s nephew 
and Mrs. Cox’s father; to Mr. and Mrs. 
Ted Tucker in loss of Mr. Tucker’s father. 

On January 29 a police car passed lith 
Street, and the policeman happened to see 
a flickering light at a window of an apart- 
ment house and asked the manager to go 
with them to see about the fire. They 
stopped at Evelyn Tomko’s apartment 
and tried to open the door, but the night 
chain was on and they had to cut it. Evelyn 
was about to turn off her flashing light 
alarm clock when’ they came into her 
apartment. Evelyn was so scared that 
something had happened to her family 
in Pueblo, but the manager said he was 
trying to help as the police thought they 
saw a fire. After Evelyn showed them the 
alarm clock, they felt embarrassed but 
had to make their report anyway. After 
that incident, you bet Evelyn will pull her 
shades all the way down to the window 
sill! 

Late news which may be of interest: 
Norlyn Nordstom of Colorado Springs 
went along with his mother and some 
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relatives to San Antonio during the Christ- 
mas season and afterwards went to Miami. 
He and his uncle attended the bowl game 
between Colorado University and Louisiana 
State University. He also attended the New 
Year’s party at the Miami Club of the 
Deaf. 

Everett Owen reported that Mrs. Lorenz 
Downey of Pueblo spent one month in 
November visiting her parents in Salt 
Lake City. Her farther is to retire as a 
conductor for the Rio Grande in the spring 
after 50 years of service. The parents plan 
to visit their native country, Sweden, before 
they settle in Utah for good. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lorenz Downey of Pueblo 
are grandparents once more—a baby girl 
was born to their daughter Charlotte on 
January 28. 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl Brewer of Greeley had 
their fourth boy January 25 

Everett Owens, Edward LeBlanc, Robert 
Gardener, Milfred Venrick, George Culbert- 
son, Keith Hardy, Mr. and Mrs. Clifford 
DeLiere, Herman Butler, Mrs. Conrad 
Ulmer, Carl Blankis, Mary Helen Her- 
nandez, Kathy Postesto, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Auxier, Mrs. Dorothy Puzick, 
and Howard Feltzen were among the 
Colorado Springs deaf who have attended 
Judge Finesilver’s Second Annual Driver 
Improvement Class in Denver, and they 
have reported how interesting and worth- 
while it was to attend these sessions. These 
people have taken turns taking each other 
in their cars to Denver for the classes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mark Wait and their three 
children spent their Christmas vacation 
visiting her sister and family in Los 
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Angeles. They also visited the Thomas 
Fishlers at Riverside and also Disneyland. 
A stop was made at Grand Canyon on the 
way home. 


Kansas .. - 


The Wichita Social Services for the Deaf 
has been in its new home, 3427 E. Douglas 
one month but the move was not easy. 
They had to carry the office furniture up 
the stairs to the second floor. A partition of 
one wall had to be removed so they could 
get the big desk up the stairs. A flash light 
box was installed, and signs were painted 
and put up outside the building. 

Mrs. Francis Srack of Wichita is so 
happy over the birth of a grand niece at 
Gem on November 26. 

When the George Rubys of Wichita were 
with the Richard Jennings family at Arnett, 
Okla., November 27, Mrs. Ruby and Mrs. 
Jennings rendered the Lord’s Prayer and 
Psalms 23 in sign language at the Arnett 
High School alumni banquet in the school 
chapel. Mr. Jennings’s cousin sang vocally 
and the girls kept up with her by lip- 
reading. The people had never seen any- 
thing like that, so the girls received a big 
ovation. The Rubys visited the Jenningses 
again January 13-14. 

On December 12, the Wichita class’ for 
the deaf under WSSD counselor, Roger 
Falberg, were invited to his house for 
coffee and cookies after the class. There 
they gave their teachers a shirt and tie 
for Christmas, which was a nice surprise 
for him. 

Christmas is considered a happy season, 
but it was a sad one for Mrs. Ethel Brown 
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of Wichita. Her husband, Frank Brown, 
passed away December 22 and was interred 
in Wichita. They had been married 32 
years, and he was a veteran of World War 
I. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Pugh of Wichita 
were excited over the arrival of their 
granddaughter and family from Arizona to 
spend Christmas with them and_ their 
daughter, Mrs. Madeline Johnson, es- 
pecially their three-month old great-grand- 
daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Billy Basham of Wichita 
spent two weeks during the Christmas 
holidays with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Easly, Austin, Tex. 

Louis Martin of Hutchinson had_ his 
second back operation in November. The 
operation was on the same fusion he had 
two years ago. Mr, Martin will not be able 
to work until spring. 

Mr. and Mrs. Troy Munday and children 
moved to Hutchinson from Shawnee, Okla., 
last August. He is employed at the Shawnee 
Mills. 

Mrs. Carrie Hodges of Palacios, Tex. 
and a former Hutchinson resident, visited 
the Ray Daileys December 26. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Padgett, nee Karen 
Neilson, Baton Rouge, La., have a new son, 
Samuel Eugene, born last December 28. 

The Richard Jennings family, Arnett, 
Okla., arrived at Wichita on Dec. 22nd for 
Christmas with ther parents and other 
relatives. Richard returned to Arnett on the 
26th. Mrs. Jennings and children remained 
until the 29th. 

Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Ellinger and family, 
Wichita, attended the beautiful wedding 
of her niece at First Methodist Church, 
Pittsburg, on Dec. 21st. The couple are 
seniors at the State Teacher College there. 

Miss Geraldine Hancock, Wichita, spent 
from Thanksgiving to Dec. 30th with her 
mother at Yucaipa, Calif. They visited 
relatives at Glendale and Woodland Hills, 


Calif., during the Christmas holidays. 

At the Salvation Army depot at Wichita, 
a man showed up asking for help. He 
claimed that he had gotten on the wrong 
freight train on his way from Indianapolis, 
Ind., to Washington, D.C., and wound up 
at Wichita. The man claimed that he was 
deaf and could not speak and that he knew 
the sign language, Roger Falberg of the 
WSSD was called in to talk with the man. 
After an hour or so with him, Roger was 
pretty sure the man was not deaf. The 
Salvation Army called the superintendent 
of the Indiana School but the superinten- 
dent could not find any trace of him. The 
Salvation Army gave the man train fare 
to St. Louis, Mo. The Salvation Army from 
St. Louis called Wichita to ask about the 
man who was held by the immigration 
authorities. The authorites felt that the 
man entered the country unlawfully and 
probably he was acting deaf to gain 
sympathy and avoid suspicion. 

Darrell Green, Wichita, has received 
a letter from L.M. Elstad, president of 
Gallaudet College praising his sketch of 
the statue of Gallaudet and Alice which 
was presented to Dr. Elstad after the 
Wichita Silent Group’s 4th anniversary 
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banquet in 1960. A photograph shows the 
sketch hanging in the Gallaudet Student 
Union Bldg. 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl Nyquist, Wichita, 
were honored at a covered dish dinner 
upon their tenth wedding anniversary at 
the home of the George Harms on Jan. 
14th. Six couples present at the dinner 
gave them cash gifts, The centerpiece for 
the dining table was a large, beautiful 
decorated cake. 

The Boeing Good Neighbors, a “helping 
Hand’”’ for employees, Wichita, contributed 
$2,000 to the Musclar Dystrophy Association 
of America. David Lichtenberger, 11-year 
old-son of Mr. and Mrs. Bill Lichtenperger, 
Wichita, accepted the check on behalf of 
the association. A hydraulic lift has been 
installed in their home and will replace 
the strenous efforts now required of Daivd’s 
mother. 

Ray Dailey, Hutchinson, went to St. Louis 
with his sister to visit with her Ccaughter 
during the Christmas holidays. 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Witlock and 
family of Kansas City, Kan., spent the 
Christmas holidays with his parents at 
Stafford, Kan. They spent the night of 
December 26 with the Lawrence McGlynns. 

The last session of the adult education 
course for the deaf ended at the University 
of Wichita on January 16. It was conducted 
by the WSSD counselor, Roger Falberg. 
The course included practice in written 
English and talks by representatives of 
public service agenices and explanations 
of insurance, the United Fund, etc. On 
the evening of January 23, the students 
in the class celebrated with a small dinner 
at Stock Yards Hotel. 

Mrs. Floyd Lambert of Wichita helped 
her sister and brother in assisting their 
parents celebrate their 59th wedding an- 
niversary with an open house in Tonkawa, 
Okla., January 14. 

Mr. and Mrs. Luke Whitworth of Black- 
well, Okla., had a nice visit with Mr. and 
Mrs. Langdale, Arkansas City, Kan., in 
January. They also visited Misses Wilma 
Lawson and Doris Heil and his sister, 
Flossie Henderson, in Wichita on January 
28. 


Many nice and useful gifts were opened 
by Miss Doris Phillips, fiancee of Ralph 
Kelly of Topeka, and Mrs. Paul Fager, 
nee Vynona Curtis, at a twin bridal shower 
at the IOOF Hall, Wichita, the afternoon 
of January 27. The hostesses, Doris Heil, 
Willa Field, Wilma Lawson, Gladys Rose, 
and Winnie Vanatta served white decorated 
sheet cake, mixed nuts, coffee, and punch 
to about 25 ladies. 

The brothers of Earl Nyquist, Floyd and 
Lowell, and their families enjoyed a lovely 
dinner at his home the evening of January 
27. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dean Vanatta and son 
Ricky of Wichita, attended the funeral of 
his aunt, Mrs. Fayee Ball, 72, at Pratt 
January 31, 

‘The Kansas School basketball team won 
by one point, 43-42, over Edgerton High 
School February 3. 

Archie Grier of Wichita underwent 
surgery for gallstones February 3. 
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A 90-minute Captioned Film, ‘‘Champ- 
ion,” was shown at the WAD hall the 
evening of January 27. No admission was 
charged so there were about 80 there 
to see the movie. Five more films will be 
shown this year. The films come from 
Captioned Films, program for the deaf 
operated by the U.S. Office of Education. 

An uncomfortable sign of spring occurred 
February 4 Wichita when Mich, seven- 
year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. Burr Mills, 
was bitten on the abdomen by a neighbor’s 
dog. Another boy was bitten by a dog too. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Dibble of Wichita 
enjoyed dinner with her brother, Ray 
Adams, and family on February 4 at Udall, 
Kan. 

The Luke Whitworths of Blackwell, Okla., 
were in Wichita for a few hours’ visit with 
the Ray Millers and the Clarence Johnsons. 

The Carl Rose family of Wichita visited 
her sister, Mrs, Louis Roberts, in a 
Junction City hospital February 4. 

The Dean Vanatta family of Wichita 
enjoyed their visit with her son, Clarence, 
and wife at Emporia February 4. They 
visited the college and other points of 
interest and bowled in the afternoon. 

Miss Doris Phillips of Wichita and Ralph 
Kelly of Topeka were married the evening 
of February 4. Mr. and Mrs. Earl Nyquist 
witnessed the ceremony. The happy couple 
left immediately for Topeka where they 
will make their home. Mr. Kelly is on the 
graveyard shift of a Topeka morning 
paper. 

Mrs. Dean Vanatta, Mrs. Ray Miller, 
and Mrs. Clarence Johnson surprised David 
Lichtenberger upon his 12th birthday the 
evening of February 6. The ladies brought 
big dish of chili and a pretty decorated 
cake, and they had a nice supper together. 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Srack of Wichita 
enjoyed a two-week vacation visiting at 
Gem, Salina, Kansas City, and Manhattan 
the early part of February, 

Among the educational expenditures for 
Kansas state schools and colleges which 
were recommended by Governor John 
Anderson to the 1962 Kansas Legislature 
was an allotment of $661,467 for the Kansas 
School for the Deaf, $4,000 less than the 
amount asked for. 


New England... 


News for this colum comes from Patricia 
A. Dow, 27 Laurel Street, Concord, N. H. 

After 43 years, and on doctor’s orders, 
Arthur Pepin was forced to resign from the 
Brown Company in Berlin, N. H., on 
November 4 of last year. Arthur is coming 
alone fine now, however, and he and his 
wife took in the Snowshoer’s Convention 
up in Canada the first weekend in Febru- 
ary. 

Mr, and Mrs. William Gerow are the 
parents of a second baby girl born Decem- 
ber 27. The Gerows are now living at 101 
West Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H. 

Recent visitors to Concord were Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin Jacobs and their four children; 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald Cutts; and Mr. 
Arthur Somero. The Jacobs family stopped 
in on their way home from Cambridge, 


Mass. Mrs. Cutts is now employed by the 
J. F. Elwain Company, a shoe factory in 
Nashua, N. H. Mr. Somero reported he had 
spent a most enjoyable time attending a 
gathering in Dorchester, Mass. 

Many of our people have moved: Mr. 
and Mrs. Roderick Sherman, nee Claire 
Tardiff, are now living at 146 North Main 
Street, Slatersville, R. I., and Mr. and Mrs. 
Allen Bailey, nee Lorraine Lumbra, are 
residing at 23 North Street, Holyoke, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Simoneau are at 61-A, 
Adams Street, Laconia, N. H. Kenny Cook 
writes that his new address is 5 Cascadnac 
Avenue, White River Junction, Vt., and 
Donald Whitcavitch is now living in Jeffer- 
sonville, Vt. 

Helen Fox wrote in about her recent 
marriage. Helen, daughter of Mrs. Thomas 
Fox and the late Mr. Fox, was married to 
Mr. Harold Papineau, son of Mr. and Mrs. 


Arthur Papineau of Rutland, Vt. Helen 
attended the Austine School and Mont St. 


Joseph High School. Mr. Papineau attended 
Rutland High and is a night desk clerk at 
Hotel Barwell in Rutland. The couple are 
now making their home at 22 West Street, 
Apt. K, Rutland. 

Mrs. Cherrie Walker of Willsboro, N. Y., 
has announced the enagagement of her 
daughter, Sylvia Ann Wright, to Warren 
Donald Witcavitch, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Whitcavitch of Jeffersonville, Vt. 
Mr. Whitcavitch is a graduate of the 
Austine School at Brattleboro, and both 
his son and Miss Wright graduated from 
the Central New York School for the Deaf, 
Rome. They were married January 6. 


WANTED 


Experienced Housemother to 
take charge of girls' dormi- 
tory in western state school 
for the deaf. Age 30 to 45. 
Salary $5,100 annually. Must 
be skilled in signs and spell- 
ing. Must be able to use 
phone. Write in own hand- 
writing giving all particulars 
to Box 34, THE SILENT 
WORKER. 
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Our sincere sympathy goes out to 
Rebecca and John Hillman. After a linger- 
ing illness, Rebecca’s father passed away 
last October, and John’s father was killed 
when a heavy barn door fell on him last 
December 6. 

Zilla Barrows writes: Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Barrows of Wardsboro, Vt., have 
a five-month-old son, Randy, and Harold 
is now working for the Esso Garage in Mt. 
Snow; Clarence and Zilla’s daughter, Edna, 
was graduated from Chester High School 
last June, and Clarence is still working 
at the H. C. Jaquith Co. in Weston where 
he has been employed for some 20 years. 

Mrs. Natalie Savage writes of the death 
of Mr. Savage in June, 1961. Mrs. Savage 
was head cook, and Mr. Savage was a 
janitor at the Austine School during the 
1940’s. 

Miss Mary Walter, former Austine super- 
visor of older girls, is still in New York 
State. She writes that she visited Messena 
to see the Seaway and also visited Northern 
Maine where the big potato fields are and 
in New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island. 


ROAMING THE RANGE 


With EI Gaucho 
By Troy E. Hill 


Mr. and Mrs. Dudley Lewis (Mildred 
Kerr) of Bertram and Mr, and Mrs. H.B. 
Stanley, Jr., (Betsy Talbot) of Fort 
Worth were Dallas visitors early in Feb- 
ruary. 

We learn that Minott Rogers of Fort 


Worth has recently been hospitalized, and 
hope he is up and about again. Minott was 
one of the greater TSD footballers during 
the 1909-10-11-12 seasons and since leaving 
school has been a credit to the deaf in 
carrying on his trade of expert tailor in 
Fort Worth and Gainesville. 

In reporting the third son born to the 
Bob Wood family not long ago, we over- 
looked stating that the youngster was 
born in his dad’s' car, just as he turned 
onto the Central Expressway from Forest 
Lane and if it gets out to his playmates, 
we can expect him to be known far and 
wide as ‘‘Speedy’’ Wood. 

Nick Gonzales of Los Angeles and Mr. 
and Mrs. Wm. Bankston of Detroit were 
recent Dallas Club visitors. 

Carlos Holdridge, formerly of Beaumont, 
has moved to Dallas and is now connected 
with Gulf Insurance Company. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Fulkerson, for 
many years a West Texas ranch family, 
have sold their 150-acre farm and now 
reside in Grand Prairie, a Dallas suburb. 

Earl H. Teel of Kansas was at the Dallas 
Club the night of February 10. 

There was quite lengthy writeup about 
“Fl Gaucho’’ in the Dallas Morning News 
of February 12 in connection with his 
bowling activities, he being listed as one 
of the three remaining members of the 
‘Lone Star Bowling League,’’ the oldest 
league in Dallas still bowling. 


A new rule now in force at the Dallas 
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Silent Club is that any and all visitors from 
out of the county must pay an admission 
fee of $1 each time they visit the club. 
Non-members who live within the county 
cannot come into the club at any time. 

Showers have been given for the new 
mothers recently at the Dallas Club, for 
Mesdames Bob Wood, Billy Gumm, and 
Billy Turnham. 


Social Agency Possible 


There is a possibility that Dallas will 
be the second city in the United States 
to establish a social agency for the deaf, 
along the lines of that established in 
Wichita, Kan., a year or so age. A meeting 
held at the Pilot Institution here in Dallas 
the night of February 13, found some 50 
deaf in attendance as well as a good 
number of parents of deaf children who 
came out of the Pilot Institution and who 
are interested in the project. The meeting 
was presided over by C. L. ‘‘Clint’’ Pres- 
tien, president of the Dallas Agency for 
the Deaf, and speakers included Attorney 
Ray Goltz, Dr. Yates, parents of deaf 
children, and Dr. Krug, The main speech 
was by Roger Falberg of Wichita, Kan., 
who was one of our seatmates at the re- 
cent Kansas School Centennial Celebration. 
He is director of the Wichita Social Agency 
for the Deaf. 

President Rudolph Gamblin of the TAD 
came down from Amarillo to sit in on the 
meeting. 

Richard Bendelle, son of Willie Bendelle, 
acted, as interpreter for the occasion, as 
did Mrs. Jonie Boswell. Dick has really 
grown up since the last time we saw him. 

Dr. Yates described in detail the fund- 
raising the association had done in the 
past and told of what was needed in the 
future. 

From all that was said and done, we 
firmly believe that such an agency would 


be of benefit to the deaf as we know them, 
to those hard-of-hearing and deaf children 
that are coming out of the Pilot Institution 
these days, as well as those who will come 
from the public schools later. 

All of them will need vocational guidance 
and training, as well as rehabilitation in 
many cases. 

And we firmly believe that the deaf 
should join in the venture and profit from 
it as time passes, for we all know the 
state schools are not keeping up with 
business trends and cannot be expected to 
continually install modern machinery to 
train their products as they should be 
trained. 


Michigan Breezes 
By Roy B. Conkling 


Secord Route 


Gladwin, Michigan 


The Michigan Association of the Deaf 
will hold its Diamond Jubilee Convention 
at the Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint, 
June 14-17, 1962. Mrs. Adolphus Yoder is 
chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments. We hope to have more information 
about the convention soon, to include in 


our column. 

The Detroit Association of the Deaf is 
contemplating construction of a new build- 
ing. Its present building may be destroyed 
to widen the street on which it is located, 
for a proposed medical center nearby. 

Thanks and a tip of the Conk derby to 
Edna H. Baynes, the charming lass of 
Alabam.’ And, hi to Husband Harry. We 
remember these two for their labors for 
the deaf of the South and help they ex- 
tended to the American Deaf Citizen 
through the years 1929 to 1942. It is good 
to know these splendid tolks are continuing 
their good work, and we like to read Edna’s 
column in THE SILENT WORKER. 

Yeah, we finally did get a letter from 
The Stoker, Ted Griffing. We call him the 
irrepressible. Only lately we added some 
more degrees to his name, without benefit 
of college faculty action. Ted vows he 
never went in for doctoring or a doctorate. 
From our degrees conferred by the College 
of Hard Knocks, we have given him the 
degree of Doctor of Frivolity. Ted must 
think it’s darned funny—but, at any rate, 
it served its purpose, He wrote us such 
a nice heart-warming (not pants-warming) 
letter. All joshing aside, we like THAT 
MAN. More power to him. 

And a salaam to Ivan Heymanson, our 
good Detroit friend of many years’ stand- 
ing. The Detroit Association of the Deaf 
recently honored him with a life member- 
ship, and the NFSD Auxiliary of the Motor 
City (No. 138) presented the youngster 
with a cash gift in recognition of his many 
years of service in the NFSD. Ivan is past 
the 80-milepost in life, but still going 
strong. He is our ‘‘Semper Fidelis,’’ bless 
him. 

Bishop Richard Emerich of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Michigan recently appointed the 
Rev. John R. Smucker as Episcopal pastor 
to the deaf in southeastern Michigan. Rev. 
Mr. Smucker is a graduate of Swarthmore 
College, Class of 1952, and of the Virginia 
Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Va., in 
1958. He is holding services every Sunday 
at 2:00 p.m. in St. John’s Church, corner 
Vernor and Woodward Streets, Detroit. 
His address is St, Barnbas Church, 140 
Owens Court, Chelsea, Mich. 

According to The Record, official public- 
ation of the Michigan Association of the 
Deaf, Mrs. Lucy A. Lawrason, age 90, is 
the oldest living of the Michigan School 


for the Deaf Alumni Association. She was 
born in Marshall, Mich., and came to 
Flint in 1887, since when she has resided 
there. She graduated from the Michigan 
School in 1895. At present she makes her 
home with one of her grandchildren, Mrs. 
M. L. Smith, of Flint. 

The Record, published by the Michigan 
Association of the Deaf, Inc., is now in its 
sixth year and going strong. It is an 
unusually newsy publication; the February 
number is particularly so: Bert E. Maxon, 
with 34 years of service to the MAD, is 
named as the MAD Man of the Year.” 
He has held several offices in the organiza- 
tion, including three terms as its president. 
A well-known athlete in his younger days, 
Maxon still takes keen interest in sports. 
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Just now he is devoting time and energy 
to the establishment of the Michigan Re- 
habilitation institute at Pine Lake, with 
emphasis on the deaf and hard of hearing, 
including a request to the legislature for 
funds to hire a specialist for the deaf at 
the institute. . . . Leo H. Kuenn of Detroit 
has been appointed state NAD membership 
agent. He plans to appoint local and/or 
district agents to aid in the job. The 
Michigan Association of the Deaf is a 
Co-operating Member organization of the 
National Association of the Deaf. ; 
Governor John B, Swainson, in a letter to 
Bert Maxon, commended him on his ef- 
forts concerning the deaf, as regards the 
Michigan Rehabilitation Institute at Pine 
Lake. ‘‘In response to your inquiry,’ wrote 
Gov. Swainson,’’ about a consultant for 
the deaf at the institute, I am sure you 
will be pleased to learn that I am re- 
commending that the legislature appropri- 
ate funds to hire a specialist for the deaf 
at the institute.’ . . . The Record urges 
that every deaf citizen of the state urge 
his local member of the legislature to see 
that the 1962-63 budget request of the 
Michigan Rehabiliation Institute is granted. 


TRUE OR FALSE ANSWERS 


(See Page 17) 


1. False. The Chair must declare the 
meeting adjourned as soon as a quorum 
is not present, No quorum, no legal trans- 
action. 

2. True. But any action by vote on re- 
ports would be out of order. However, 
when a quorum is at last present, any 
members who came late have a right to 
insist that the reports be reread. 

3. False. Only a majority vote is neces- 
sary to pass this motion. 

4. False. It is debatable only when the 
motion to be reconsidered is debatable; it 
is not debatable if the motion to which it 
applies is not debatable. 

5. True. Also, when the Chair has made 
clear every ruling or other decision to be 
made by him as part of his function, his 
duty is done, 

6. True. Favoritism is one of many cor- 
rosions that demoralizes the spirit of har- 
mony among the members of an organiza- 
tion. 

7 True. Treasurer’s report should be 
brief and simple as recommended by Rob- 
ert’s Rules of Order and many other au- 
thors. For instance: 





Receipts 
Bal-non hand -DeGno caste es $2.00 
UD] 2 pee eet AP Sara his OF aS Ur CR or 10.00 
FOTOS ee oar FS Sod ee etter 3.00 
TOA ee ee ee $15.00 
Expenditures 
PPStAee Orr cose ee ye cymes $ .50 
BtALIOGHALY Oh eer ks ae aA hee we woe 1.50 
Balieon nand Declan ee as 13.00 
Py Re Leta oe ieee RM ee nes ay chy $15.00 


The financial report is made for the 
information of the assembly. The report- 
ing of details and dates and separate pay- 
ments for the same object are a hindrance 





to its being understood by the assembly. 
It is the duty of the auditor or auditing 
committee to take care of the itemized fi- 
nancial matters, When the auditor’s re- 
port is accepted, the treasurer is relieved 
from the responsibility. 

8. True. If he wishes to debate or make 
an address, he must call the vice president 
to take his place. When the motion or ad- 
dress is disposed of, the president returns 
to his place. 

9 True. However, he may remain by 
indulgence of the assembly, but he should 
refrain from voting on that particular bus- 
iness. 

10. True. Without the Chair’s permis- 
sion, the member cannot leave the meet- 
ing. He must keep his seat until the Chair 
declares the meeting adjourned. 





Dear Ben: 


Read your poem in this issue. YOU should 
learn to sing it YOURSELF!! 


Now if someone else will just irritate you 
enough, maybe you will run some more "silly" 
ads in the SW, and in time spend enough money 
to pay for all those CLEAR detailed financial 
reports you SO crave. For a man who claims 
to be a printer, you certainly do not seem to 
understand that to run detailed reports in the 
SW takes good cold cash and extra pages, NOT 
wishful thinking. Who's gonna pay for those 
extra pages, Ben?? YOU???_1 think not. ME? 
Heck no. I'm doing more than my share now, 
trying to get all the things people WANT to 
read in the magazine without busting a gasket 
trying to get a detailed financial report in, too. 
(All this at or below cost, mind you). Tell me, 
Ben, how you, if you become treasurer, intend 
to pay for the publishing of all that stuff that 
NO ONE but YOU seems to be worried about, 
or wants to read. Since YOU are the one rais- 
ing all the hullabaloo for them, in all fairness 
YOU should be the one to pay for them. Fair 
enough??? 

After all, anyone who really wants to know 
all that information need only write to the 
home office, if he is a member... and YOU 
are a PATRON!! Come on down to earth, pal. 

Yers, DON 


P. S.: Home Office address of the NAD is— 
2495 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley 4, California 


The Silent Worker 


Yearly Subscription 


$3.50 


BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA 
2495 SHATTUCK AVENUE 


Introduction: P.S.* is an attempt to 
write, gather, and/or steal witticism, puns, 
humorous definitions, sayings, etc., of, by, 
for and pertaining to the deaf, deafness 
and deafdom, past, present and future. 
Contributions will be accepted, { 

* ok Ok 


SIGN LANGUAGE. The only language in 


* 
pp- Se (*PROCEED SLOWLY—j. r. gannon began here.) 


SPORTS CALENDAR 
1962 


Committees are urged to send in their 
listings to Charley Whisman, 4316 Car- 
rollton Avenue, Indianapolis 5, Indiana. 

Listings for 1963 and 1964 tournaments 
are also requested for our files for 
references. 

April 4-7: AAAD National Basketball 
Tournament, Shirley Savoy Hotel and 
Abraham Lincoln High School Gym, 
Denver, Colo. 

April 7: Rockford Silent Club’s In- 
dividual Handicap Bowling Tourna- 
ment for both men and women 
bowlers, Don Carter Lanes and Fair- 
view Lanes, Rockford, Ill. 

April 14: Mason-Dixon Track Meet, at 
Louisiana School, Baton Rouge, La. 

April 27-29: Great Lakes Deaf’s and 
American Deaf Women’s Bowling 
Tournament, Waveland Lanes and 
Sheraton - Chicago Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

April 28: Midwest Deaf School’s Track 
Relays, at the Iowa School, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 

April 28: Twin Cities Silents’ Individual 
Handicap Bowling Tournament, All 
Star Bowl, St. Paul, Minn. 

May 4-6: Eastern Association of Deaf 
Bowlers’ Bowling Tournament, Tri- 
City Lanes and Sheraton - Ten Eyck 
Hotel, Albany, N. Y. 

May 12: Aurora C D’s Individual Handi- 
cap Bowling Tournament, Aurora, Tl. 

May 26: Chicago CD’s Individual Handi- 
cap Bowling Tournament, Chicago, Ill. 


June 15-17: Philadelphia H. A. D’s Open 
Class Invitational Bowling Tourna- 
ment for 5-man and 5-woman Team 
Classic, Willow Grove Park Lanes and 
George Washington Motor Lodge East, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

August 31 - September 2: Central 
Regional Softball Tournament, Euclid 
Park and Pick - Carter Hotel, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

September 1-3: Pacific Coast Deaf Bowl- 
ing Association’s Bowling Tourna- 
ment, Spokane, Wash. 

November 17: Southtown Club’s Individ- 
ual Handicap Bowling Tournament, 
Chicago, Il. 

December 1: Cleveland A D’s Individual 
Handicap Bowling Tournament, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


* kK OK 





the world with which you can say a mouth- 
ful, while chewing one. 
x KH 
Even the staunchest users of sign langu- 
age use oral, though. For example: ‘‘You 
may have one piece of candy oral of it.” 
Well, Christmas is over and bills are 
bills. 
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Thanks, Edna Baynes, for your ‘“‘con- 
tribution’’ to this page, but I don’t have it. 
Jess, the office boy, must have had it mix- 
ed up with the other copy to the printers. 
I'll complain to Jess, the editor, and ask 
that he rectify the matter. Well, I guess it’s 
too late in the day to do anything now, 
now that your story has been printed. Any- 
how who am I to think I have the sole 
monopoly on humor? There are Kenner, 
Griffing, Teitelbaum, BBB, others who 
have been around and dished out bits of 
humor before I crashed the SW gate. And 
I don’t like the baleful eyes of the anti- 
trust hounds! Still, Edna, you now know I 
avidly devour your ‘‘Woman Talk’’ page. 
(Readers who missed this one, please see 
Edna Baynes’ ‘‘Woman Talk’”’ in the Dec- 
ember SILENT WORKER for her ‘‘con- 
tribution’’ to my page (?). 

x Ok OK 

Julian Singleton, Los Angeles, sent me 
this clipped from ‘‘This Week’’ Magazine: 

The most colorful dreamers are the con- 


genitally deaf. A recent study at Gallaudet 
College in Washington, the national college 
for the deaf, by Harvard Medical School 
psychiatrists showed that the dreams of 
these people are characteristically brilliant- 
ly colored with every color of the rainbow. 
Also, their dreams were usually three- 
dimensional. 
* ok Ok 

Now a letter to a ‘‘lovelorn”’ editor. This 
clipping was sent in by Dr. Fusfeld, and 
headed ‘‘Dear Abby,’’ under Abilgail Van 
Buren’s by-line. 

MARRIED 29 YEARS 
AND NEVER A FIGHT? 

Dear Abby: We would like your opinion 
on a subject that has caused a lot of dis- 
cussion around our office. One of the men 
who works here claims that in the 29 years 
he has been married he has never had a 
fight with his wife. He says she has never 
argued with him, questioned him, or dis- 
agreed with him. Furthermore, he claims 
he has never heard her raise her voice. Is 
this possible?—CAN’T BELIEVE IT. 


Dear Can’t: It’s possible, but most un- 
likely. Perhaps there is something wrong 


with his hearing. 
* * 


“SWEET ADELINE” 

This from Allan Bubeck (who says it 
was ‘‘spoon-fed me by a big-wheel fellow 
employee of mine’’): 

A tavern owner was instructing a just- 
hired bartender on running his business. 
He informed him that his place was. fre- 
quented by several deaf people. The bar- 
tender let it be known that he was not 
familiar with the deaf. The tavern owner 
assured him he needed not to fret that 
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Among the Deaf 


By Toivo Lindholm 
4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 


much, The owner said, ‘“‘Here the deaf 
order bourbon by drawing a vertical line 
in the air, and scotch by drawing a hor- 
zontal line in the air. Remember: ver- 
tical line — bourbon; horizontal line — 
scotch. Simple as that and nothing more!” 

Came his first big night and the usual 
deaf crowd were in the tavern. Much to 
the bartender’s relief, his communication 
with the deaf materialized without any 
trouble. 

As night wore on, the tavern owner was 
roused from sleep at his home by the 
ringing of the telephone. It was the bar- 
tender. The bartender called, ‘‘Come down 
here quick. I’m in deep trouble.’’ After 
hurrying to the tavern, the puffing and 
panting owner queried, ‘‘What’s the trou- 
ble?”’ 

The bartender exclaimed, ‘‘When the 
vertical sign is given, I give bourbon, and 
for the horizontal sign I give scotch, but, 
look now, all the deaf here are huddled in 
the corner waving their hands at me!”’ 

The tavern owner took a look at the 
group, then migawshed, ‘“‘Oh! My good- 
ness, we'll be here all night. They are 
singing!”’ 





x OK OK 


Robert Davis, formerly of Texas, now of 
Riverside, Calif., told of an embarrassing 
situation he caused some forty years ago 
in Hollywood, Calif. He and his wife and 
daughter Hazel were walking on Holly- 
wood Boulevard, westward past Vine, 
looking for a certain store. After a few 
blocks, thinking they had gone too far out, 
Bob Davis told his wife they had better 
turn around and retrace their steps. In so 
telling, Davis made the sign of going back 
by thrusting his thumb backward. In so 
doing, his thumb hit an object behind him, 
and he turned around to see an impeccably 
dressed Japanese gentleman throwing up 
his hand to cover his eye into which Bob 
had inadvertently poked his thumb. 

Bob, unable to speak to express his 
mortification and embarrassment and his 
apologies for the injury he had caused, 
tried, by facial expression and soothingly 
laying of hands on the other man’s arms, 
to so convey his feelings. But the gentle- 
man, Bob now observed as wearing a 


black coat and hat and diplomat’s stripped 
pants, merely walked off with haughty dig- 
nity, hand still over the injured eye. 

Bob has many times since debated with 
himself whether he had contributed to 
the cause of hostilities between this coun- 
try and Japan by jabbing his thumb into 
the eye:of this unknown Jap of the stripped 
trousers, 

* OK OK 

Sometimes it’s fun to ‘‘browse’’ and find 

“‘gems”’ of expressions relating to the deaf. 


Many of us in a company of other deaf 
persons have, one time or another, been 
approached by a hearing person, used to 
a continuous hum of voices in a similar 
occasion among his own kind, who was 
now struck by a wall of silence, and we’ve 
been told humorously to hush and shush, 
and that we talked too loud. 

I recall a cartoon in a Baltimore paper 
depicting deaf rooters at a Johns Hop- 
kins-Gallaudet football game, during my 
student days. The rooters were shown 
waving and gyrating their arms and ges- 
ticulating in a fantastic manner. Above 
the cartoon was the caption, ‘‘Thunders 
of Silence.’’ 

Recently, when India invaded Goa and 
took it over, a newspaper explained ‘‘dia- 
logues of deaf’’ as the main cause of the 
Goan invasion. Implying that both sides 
talked and argued and neither side listen- 
ed. 

In my quest for stories for this page, I 
have gone even to the dictionaries and to 
Roget’s Thesaurus. No, I haven’t gone 
very far, nor very deep, but even then I 
found (probably already known to most of 
you): 

That dictionaries don’t agree in more 
ways than just word divisions, 

Of the three dictionaries (Funk & Wag- 
nalls, Webster's and New Century) only 
one gives ‘‘deaf-and-dumb’”’ as such (out- 
side of deaf-and-dumb alphabet). It how- 
ever adds that the expression is ‘‘now re- 
garded as opprobrious.’’ Checking on op- 
probrious, I find that it is disgraceful, dis- 
respectful, abusive to use the expression. 
But why attach the term to the alphabet? 
Or, have I misinterpreted the meaning? 
(Now, two of the dictionaries give the 
finger alphabet, and both label it as ‘‘Sin- 
gle-hand Alphabet Used by the Deaf.” 
Where does the ‘‘Deaf-and-Dumb Alpha- 
bet’’ come in? The other dictionary does 
not give it.) 

Roget’s Thesaurus gives surd and ear- 
less with deaf ‘sure, the dictionaries have 
surd, and earless, but we don’t seem to 
use them), also, along with ‘‘deaf as a 
post’’ and such, there’s ‘‘deaf as a trunk- 
maker’’ whatever the allusion or origin. 
Also, there’s ‘‘costive’’ (uncommunica- 
tive) as explained in one dictionary, though 
all of the three dictionaries give it another 
meaning (you look it up if you don’t 
know). Among other things, I ran into 
earish, earfly, earal, be all ears, fall on 
deaf ears, give (or lend) ear, have (or 
keep) an ear to the ground, have the ear 
of, play by ear, set by the ears, turn a 
deaf ear, up to the ears—most of which 
you know already. Also eared, earlock, 
eardrop, earshot, earmark, by the ears, 
come to one’s ears, nice ear, prick one’s 
ears, pull about one’s ears, split the ears, 
not for ears polite, make the ear tingle— 
and many more. No, I won't tire you 
further! Good night! 


GET A MEMBER FOR YOUR NAD! 


All your strength is in your union. . 
All your danger is in discord! 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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QUITE A FEAT — "Phil" Stanton of Auburn, N.Y., was rewarded for her 617.rolled on Friday, 
December 27, 1961, at the Roman Alleys, with a check for $25.00 from Jim (Shum) Leone, 
co-manager of the alleys. 


Ever heard of a deaf girl posting a 600 
score in bowling? 

Mrs. Philomena (Phil) Stanton of 
Auburn, N.Y., 27 miles from Syracuse, 
fired a sizzling 617 triple score on games 
of 204-224-189 in the Business Girls League 
at the Roman A.C. Alleys in that city last 
December 27. She received a check for 
$25 for that effort from the co-manager 
of the alleys. 

Phil has the top average of. all Eastern 
deaf girl keglers, averaging 167 at present. 
In the recent city meet in which she part- 
icipated, she achieved the title in doubles 
event, placed second in team events and 
finished in all events with an aggregate 
score of 1550. She attended the Rochester 
School for the Deaf and has been a high 
average bowler for many years. 

This information was relayed to us by 
our old friend, Thomas A. Hinchey, the 
“Mr. GLDBA’’ from Syracuse. He is 
retiring from bowling as a favor to his 
family for reasons of health. He reports 
that the forthcoming 26th annual GLDBA 
shindig in Chicago April 27-28-29, should be 
a humdinger as they are working hard 
for entry of 90 teatms which would break 
the 1938 record of 87 at Cleveland. 

After an absence of six years, Cleveland 
was back on the individual classic circuit. 
But last December 2 the jackpot prize was 
within reach of every bowler through the 
handicap system, 

William Goodpastor of Cincinnati was 
the winner of that classic as he rolled 
a 719 score. His handicap was 100 giving 
him a total of 819 which earned him $300 
donated by Cleveland Association of the 
Deaf. Duke Connell was chairman of that 
classic which drew 108 bowlers. 
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Speaking of individual classics, the idea 
is not new. They were started in deafdom 
in 1943 by Jimmy Ellerhorst, former 
Detroiter now living in San Francisco. But 
only lately have classics started to sprout 
in the large cities in the Central States. 
The annual Detroit Association of the Deaf 
classic draws around 120 deaf bowlezs. 
Rockford (Ill.) claims the record with 211 
entries in April, 1961. The recent Chicago 
Southtown affair drew 154 keglers. 

This year other individual bowling class- 
ics were held at Indianapolis (January 27), 
Pittsburgh (February 24) and are planned 
by Detroit (March 17), Rockford (April 7), 
Chicago (May 26), Chicago Southtown 
(November 17), and Cleveland (December 
iD 

Tom Hinchey was asked to give his 
opinion of the deaf individual bowling 
classics. He said that these classics as 
boosters of the annual Great Lakes Deaf 
Bowling Association tournament cannot 
be denied. It is at those classics where the 
bowlers exchange information and plan to 
enter teams for the GLDBA meets. 

Years ago, before the classics came into 
existence, it was the dream of Tom 
Hinchey to establish an all deaf masters’ 
individual tournament after the regular 
GLDBA meet, but it never materialized 
because of the element of time. 

The Life of William E. Hoy — A Legacy 

to Be Treasured 

Ever since William Ellsworth (Dummy) 
Hoy passed away last December 15, so 
many stories have been written about him 
in several daily newspapers all over the 
country, clippings of which showered on 
us. 


Naturally we enjoyed reading them, but 
there is one column which should be re- 
corded in THE SILENT WORKER, The 
column ‘This Morning With Shirley 
Povich’ in The Washington Post for 
December 19, 1961, reads as follows: 


THIS MORNING ... 
With Shirley Povich 


THE OBITUARIES were all too skimpy 
when William Ellsworth Hoy died the other 
day, and it was noted that his age was 99, 
and he was the oldest: living former major 
leaguer. He was known as Dummy Hoy, 
the stories said, beacuse he was deaf and 
almost a mute but, despite this handicap, 
he was a fine big league outfielder for 15 
years. 

The name of Dummy Hoy used to crop 
up continually in the fireside memories of 
a couple of his juniors, the late Clark 
Griffith and the late Connie Mack, who 
would say what a wonderful ball player 
Dummy Hoy was and how about that time 
he threw out three men trying to score 
from second base on singles? All in the 
same inning, too, Hoy was a center fielder. 

They were teammates of Hoy in the old, 
12-club National League. Griffith didn’t 
come along until Hoy had been a big 
leaguer for five years, but Hoy and Connie 
Mack were teammates in 1888 on the Wash- 
ington club. He was an established out- 
fielder, but Mack was the tall, skinny 
rookie catcher just bought from the Hart- 
ford team. 

As late as last October there was acclaim 
for the Ohio-born Hoy in his native Cin- 
cinnati. Fifty-nine years in retirement, he 
was tapped for the honor of throwing out 
the first ball in the World Series against 
the Yankees. He stood up, a small fellow 
with white hair flowing and, with the sure 
delivery of an old pro, flung the ball out 
on the field. 

*x* * % 

THE AUTHOR of a book called ‘‘The 
Washington Senators, An Informal His- 
tory,’’ wrote about Hoy and the Washington 
team of 1888 that went into spring training 
in Savannah, Ga. The first act of center 
fielder Hoy was to post a prepared state- 
ment to his new colleagues on the team. 
It read: 

“Being totally deaf, as you know, and 
some of my club-mates being unacquainted 
with my play, I think it is timely to bring 
about an understanding between myself, 
the left fielder, the shortstop, and the sec- 
ond baseman and right fielder. 

“The main point is to avoid possible 
collisions with any of these four who sur- 
round me when in the field going for a fly 
ball. Now whenever I take a fly ball I 
always yell, ‘I'll take it!’—the same as I 
have been doing for many seasons, and, 
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of course, the other fielders will let me 
take it. Whenever you don’t hear me yell, 
it is understood I am not after the ball 
and they govern themselves accordingly. 

“If a plaver hears the patter of my feet, 
pay no attention as I am only backing up. 
I watch both the player and the ball, and 
never have I had a collision.”’ 

* OK 

THOSE 1888 SENATORS finished in the 
cellar despite the heroics of Hoy, who was 
the team’s leading hitter, and despite the 
excellent catching of the rookie, Connie 
Mack. The sports editor of The Wash- 
ington Evening Star that year quickly 
spotted young Mack as a lad on his way to 
becoming a beloved public figure when he 
wrote: 

“Connie Mack is a Washington favorite. 
He is always willing to play and plays hard 
to win. The public would rather see any 
other man on the ball field make an error 
than Catcher Mack. His success in his 
difficult position is due largely to the fact 
he always keeps in condition. His manager 
doesn’t have to keep his eye on him for 
fear he will sneak off and get drunk. 

‘He is a steady catcher, an accurate 
thrower and a first class hitter. He has 
little or nothing to say during a game but 
keeps his jaws going quietly all the time. 
He is six feet and weighs 160 pounds. It 
ig a common saying while the players are 
practicing that Connie won’t chase the 
ball because he is afraid he will lose a 
pound.”’ 

THAT YEAR OF 1888 when Dummy Hoy 
and Connie Mack were Washington team- 
mates, was a history-making period in the 
game. It was the first year when the base 
on balls was not counted as a base hit in 
the averages. It was the year they also 
threw out the rule giving a batter four 
Strikes, not three, and it ended too, the 
era when the batter could call for a high 
or low pitch to his liking. 

Only a couple of years before, the rules 
said that a bat didn’t have to be round, 
but could have one flat side. And three 
years later a substitute was allowed in the 
game at any time with the man he replaced 
being allowed to re-enter. Nor was the 
batter out when he bunted foul on the 
third strike. 

Dummy Hoy was a bridge between the 
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old game and the new one and on longevity 
alone seemed to have qualified for the 


Cooperstown Hall of Fame honors that 

were denied him. When he was 36 years 

old, he was batting .318 as a major leaguer. 

This compares very favorably with the .269 

of Roger Maris, voted this year’s most 

valuable player in the American League. 
* * * 

We also like that editorial about Hoy 
as penned by Hadley W. Smith in the Ohio 
Chronicle for January 20, 1962, which 
also should be printed in this magazine. 
It read: 

Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881) stands among 
the giants of nineteenth century English 
literature. In one of‘ his classic works, 
“Heroes and Heroworship (1841),’’ he 
makes the point that the true leaders in 
our numbers are few; that outstanding 
heroes, the gifted and uncommon men, 
do not occur generally or with great 
frequency. But such comparatively few who 
do arise serve as living inspirations always; 
they influence mighty hordes of us less 
distinguished ones in achievement and 
forward-going determination. 

Such an unusually celebrated one was the 
Jate near-centenarian, William Ellworth 
Hoy. As Carlyle suggests, every group, 
great or small, has full need of distin- 
guished heroes. They serve to ignite pride 
upon behalf of all and to spark the in- 
spirations that lead to more generally 
fine accomplishments upon every side. 
Such men are beacons. 

Hoy’s first claim to fame, of course, was 
as a sterling major league baseballer of 
richly deserved acclaim. But he was in 
all honesty much more than this, alone. 

With their love for sports and athletics 
and the wonderful, accompanying outlets 
these fine activities help supply in the 
constant battle against frustration, the 
deaf ever have felt a natural response to 
the glory of Hoy, Here was a truly stellar 
athlete, who almost lifelong achieved ac- 
ceptance and respect from everyone, deaf 
and hearing alike. 

The great legacy of Hoy’s life extends 
deeply. It is more than a matter of a 
monumental sports record: it stands even 
more importantly as a demonstrated proof 
that severe physical handicap can be 
beaten to a standstill. 

When, at the venerable age of 99, Mr. 
Hoy was accorded the honor of tossing 
out the first ball to open the 1961 World 
Series at his beloved Cincinnati, this un- 
common gentleman was doing more than 
initiate a baseball Series. He was acting 
as a living proof that deafness never stops 
the truly determined and dedicated ones. 
He was so honored because he had, early 
in life, risen up positively against handicap 
and had conquered. 

This is the legacy to be treasured as 
exemplified by the stirring life of W, E. 
Hoy. This is the immortal gem of doing 
well against high odds and of coming off 
a winner in life. 

The contributions of Hoy, the baseballer, 
indeed were mighty in athletie annals. 
But most of all, his life shines with that 
‘hard and gemlike flame,’’ which ever 





A fine basketball player, Bob Thomson, was 
critically injured in the recent auto accident 


that claimed the lives of three members 
of the Motor City Association of the Deaf 


basketball team and its coach. A_ sixth 

passenger miraculously escaped with minor 

injuries. According to recent dispatches 

Thomson came out of coma and has been 

buoyed up with visits of his many devoted 

friends, to his room in a Toledo, Ohio, 
hospital. Thomson played for USA at the 
recent Helsinki Games. 

shall bring hope and renewed vigor to those 
who otherwise, because of handicap, might 
falter. 

Yes, all groups and all peoples need their 
heroes, as Carlyle maintains. One of the 
best has now taken his place with those 
deathless ones, who forever live in the 
legacy they leave. Such a one indeed in all 
memory ahead is William Ellsworth Hoy. 

And there was a full page spread about 
Hoy in The Sporting News, the Baseball 
Bible of the World, printed in St. Louis. 

Four MCAD Cagers Killed in Collision 

We were distressed to learn that the 
Motor City Association of the Deaf basket- 
ball team was practically wiped out on 
Saturday, December 30, 1961, in Toledo, 
Ohio. 

A newspaper clipping stated that six of 
them were in car being driven by Marvin 
R. Pierce which skidded on ice on the 
Detroit-Toledo Expressway and_ veered 
across the median and rammed a truck 
loaded with 13 tons of auto parts. 

The cdr, southbound, was locked in the 
wreckage of the truck cab and bent ‘“‘like 
a hairpin.’’ The truck was not tipped by 
the impact, but wreckers were required to 
separate the two vehicles after acetylene 
torches and electric saws proved useless. 

Carroll C. Wood, 20, William W. Knight 
III, 28, Marvin R. Pierce, 26, and Valerio 
L. Di Falco, 32, were killed. 

-Robert Thomson, 27, was in critical 
condition as of January 8 with fractures 
of both legs, pelvis and skull at Riverside 
Hospital in Toledo, and Valerio Di Falco’s 
brother, Gilbert, 31, was taken to a hospital 
in Detroit where he was reported in good 
condition. 

The six MCAD boys were enroute to an 
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invitational cage meet at Pittsburgh spon- 
sored by the Pittsburgh Association of the 
Deaf. The other players went all the way 
to the Steel City in a separate car without 
being aware of the accident. 

MCAD now has only five players avail- 
able for the coming CAAD regional cage- 
fest for which it is host club. 

This thing is tragic, of course, and our 
heart goes out to their families and to their 
club, and our wishes for speedy recovery 
to the two injured. One thing worthy of 
note, however, is that as far as we know 
this is the first fatal accident in the 18- 
year history of the AAAD, despite the 
thousands of miles their basketball and 
softball teams travel each year under 
every sort of adverse weather conditions, 
and the member clubs of the AAAD have 
been extremely fortunate. It is to be 
hoped that the young drivers will heed 
the warning and the lesson to be learned 
from the decimation of a fine MCAD team 
and will use the utmost care and alertness 
on the highways. 

It was sad that those four young men 
had to die for they were fine fellows and 
had steady jobs. Val DiFalco was a linotype 
operator for THE DETROIT NEWS. He 
was’ manager of the MACD five and was 
unmarried. Knight was a typesetter in 
the printing department of the J. L. Hudson 
Co. in Detroit. He had a three-year-old 
son, Billy. and his wife, Diane, is expecting 
another child. Wood operated a linotype 
machine for THE WAYNE (Mich.) DIS- 
PATCH. He was single. Pierce was em- 
ployed by a printing firm in Bringhton, 
Mich., as a lino operator. He, too, was 
single. 

MCAD was host to that highly successful 
16th AAAD national basketball tournament 
in Detroit in 1960, and it was a pleasure to 
watch Gilbert DiFalco player. And it is 
hoped that he can play again. He is one of 
the outstanding deaf cagers in the Central 
States and was’ picked on AAAD all-tourna- 
ment FIRST Team in 1960. He is an as- 
sembler at the Ford Motor Company at 
Sterling, Mich. He is married and has two 
children, Mark, 5, and Brenda, 2. 

We are hoping that Bob Thomson will 
live as he is a brilliant young man. He 
played basketball for the USA at the recent 
Helsinki Games. It was a pleasure to know 
him as we were in the ‘‘F”’ group touring 
Europe last summer. 

Bob was a great baseball player. And 
basketball may have been his best sport. 
He became deaf when he was' seven years 
old and attended Detroit Day School for 
the Deaf. Beacuse of his undying interest 
in basketball and baseball, he chose to go 
to a large Class A high school rather than 
to the Michigan School for the Deaf at 
Flint which is a Class D school. 

He played guard for three years at 
Detroit MacKenzie High School and was 
captain of the five during his senior year. 

After graduation from the high school, 
Bob enrolled at Hope College, Holland, 
Mich. He was also a guard for four years 
at this college, and his 1957-58 team finished 
the best season in the history of the college 
by winning the Michigan Intercollegiate 
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Athletic Association championship with 13 
victories and only one loss and rose to the 
heights in the first game of the NCAA 
tournament by beating Northern Illinois 
College, 101-95. Two players 6-10 and 6-6 
were on his team. Bob is 5-11 and weighs 
175 pounds. 


Bob also played baseball for four years 
at this college and was on all-MIAA nine at 
short top for two years 1958-59. 

Last year he started playing basketball 
for MCAD and easily made the all-CAAD 
basketball tournament first team. 

Thomson is employed at The Eventide 
Home, a residence for the aging operated 
by the Salvation Army at 2643 Park Ave- 
nue, Detroit, 

AROUND THE SIX-MAN FOOTBALL 
BEAT: Mannie Valencia, the little halfback 
from the Arizona School for the Deaf was 
named the most valuable back in the C 
South Conference. The 5-8 Sentinel speed- 
ster was also named captain of the All- 
Star South offensive unit. He scored 135 
points in 8 games on 21 TD’s and 9 PAT’s 
. .. Arizona was 5-3 for the ’61 campaign 
... A tip of the hat to the 1961 North 
Dakota School for the Deaf Bulldogs and 
their hardworking, perfectionist coach, 
Henry (Football) Brenner, as the school 
completed its second straight season unde- 
feated .and untied and ran its winning 
streak up to 14, going back to the last 
game of the ’59 season. Its record for 1961 
was 7-0. In 1960 it won all six games: . 
Two undefeated seasons in a row is some- 
thing to crow about . . . NDSD was tied 
for first place of the Peace Garden con- 
ference with a 5-0 mark by defeating 
Rock Lake High School, defending con- 
ference champion and winner of 15 con- 
secutive games, 20-6 . . . Oregon School 
for the Deaf Panthers took second place 
in the league, losing only to the loop 
champ, Eddyville High Schoo], 46-26. Bob 
Dawson is the new coach replacing Bill 
Peck, who became assistant superintendent 
of the school . . . Central New York School 
for the Deaf, fielding an eight-man football 
team for the first time, captured the North- 
ern New York League title with a 5-0-1 
record. This was the first time in history 
that a Rome football team has gone unde- 
feated. John Comstock is the Rome coach 

. Nebraska School for the Deaf also 
was forced to adopt eight-man football 
because of lack of opposition in the six- 
man sport. 

AND MORE SPORTS BITS AND BITES: 

A spotty fall sports program at Gallaudet 
college was marked by a winning season 
in cross-country, the first soccer win and 
a promising football squad badgered by 


misfortune . .. The harriers boasted a 
6-2. record in Mason-Dixon conference 
competition, and also won the Loyola In- 
vitational Meet . . . The soccer team beat 
Georgetown U., 4-3, and lost to Towson 
yTeachers, Catholic U., American U., 


Lynchburg, Millersvile State, and Western 
Maryland. . . . The football squad won 
over Bridgewater (30-0), but lost to Cape 
May (12-24), Delaware Valley (0-27), Shep- 
herd (0-20), Montclair (6-9), Montgomery 
Junior College (7-29), and DC Teachers 


(14-19) . . . William Schyman of Chicago, 
former DePaul University basketball star 
and player-coach of Chicago Ephpheta 
Crusaders which won the AAAD national 
cage crown at Little Rock last year, is 
the new head; counsellor of boys at the 
Kendall Schookfor the Deaf. Now packing 
220 pounds on*a 6-5 chassis, Schyman is 
also coach of the school basketball team 
. _ . T. Carltor Lewellyn is still coaching 
football at the Virginia School for the Deaf. 
And he deserves congrats for turning a 
mediocre backfield last fall into a coach’s 
envy with some shifting around . . . Two 
Gallaudet seniors, Nancy Mahoney of 
Rochester, N.Y., and James MacFadden of 
Hollywood, Calif., who hold International 
Games for the Deaf medals, were guests 
on the Inga’s Angle TV program in Wash- 
ington, D.C. some time ago. They told 
about their participation in the recent 
Helsinki Games. Nancy won three medals 
in swimming and Jimmie took five in track 
. . . The Rattlers of the Department for 
the Negro Deaf of the Florida school for 
the deaf at St. Augustine had a great year 
in basketball last year, winning 22 and 
losing only four against Class AA and AAA 
high school clubs. 

Sometime ago ‘“‘This Week Magazine,”’ 
a nationally-distributed Sunday newspaper 
supplement, had a picture-story in which 
Dr, Peter Wisher, chairman of athletics 
and physical education at Gallaudet Col- 
lege, and pretty Lily Wilmarth, a student 
at the college, demonstrated to Navy 
underwater swimmers (frogmen) how to 
use the language of signs for underwater 
communication . . . The language of signs, 
as an underwater communication system, 
is now being used in limited form by the 
United States Navy to train both under- 
water demolition swimmers and the Navy’s 
regular divers .. . ‘The language of signs 
has great possibilities for use in other 
situations, such as riots and construction 
work where there is a high noise level,” 
says Dr. Wisher. ‘In addition this tech- 
nique of communication can be of great 
value where complete quiet is required, 
such as a submarine crew listening with 
sonar devices for moving objects.” ... 
In case you have forgotten who he is, Dr. 
Wisher was our swimming coach at the 
Helsinki Games. He admitted to us that 
he learned a lot about the deaf while ac- 
companying our athletes to Europe than 
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This month's cover, photograph appeared 
in the Long Beach (California) papers 
February Ist and shows Ross Bailey with 
Captain Lawson of the Fire Prevention . 
Bureau, City of Signal Hill. Capt. Lawson is 
holding classes for the adult deaf of the 
Los Angeles area each Thursday evening 
from 7 to 10 p.m. under a program, Civil 
Defense and Family Survival, sponsored by 
the Long Beach Unified School District. The 
program is expected to continue several 
months with a new class beginning each 
four weeks and is free to any adult deaf 
wishing to attend: Burroughs School Audi- 
torium, 33rd and Orange Avenue, Long 
Beach. Photo courtesy Long Beach Press- 

Telegram. 
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This is TOM BERG who has been named 

"Small College Track Coach of the Year" 

for 1961 by the Rockne Club of Kansas 
City, Mo. . 


he did in six years at Gallaudet College 
R . Recently Dr. Wisher was elected 
president of the fifteen-member Mason- 
Dixon Intercollegiate Conference during 
the current academic year, 1961-62. 


Berg Honored As Track Coach 


Thomas O. (Tom) Berg, popular track 
and field coach at Gallaudet College and 
coach of the 1961 International Games for 
the Deaf track and field team, was selected 
as “Small College Track Coach of the 
Year’’ by the Rockne Club of Kansas City, 
Mo. Up to now, Berg had been regarded by 
many who know him as one of the best 
deaf track coaches in the country. This 
honor, without question the best track 
coach in the United States, among the deaf 
... and perhaps the world .. . Berg came 
to Gallaudet College in 1956 from the Idaho 
School for the Deaf, where he served a 
number of years as a teacher and coach. 
He is one of the most popular figures on 
the campus at Gallaudet and is equally 
respected in his intense devotion to duty. 
He and his wife, Betty, reside in the 
Hyattsville, Md., section and devote their 
spare energies to the training of two boys 
and a girl. All award winners for the 
Rockne Club dinner, March 1, at the Phil- 
lips Hotel in Kansas City are selected 
through a poll of newspaper sportswriters, 


radio, and television sportscasters and 
coaches, Also serving as assistant dean of 
students, Berg holds a B.S. degree from 
Gallaudet and is studying for a master’s 
degree at the University of Maryland. 
Congrats, Tom. 

P. S. Tom Berg is pictured in ‘‘Faces 
in the Crowd’ section on page 65 of 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED for February 12, 
1962. He is listed because he was named 
small college track coach of the year by 
the Rockne Club in Kansas City. We guess 
he is the first deaf person to be mentioned 
in this sports magazine. 
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1961 FOOTBALL RECORDS 
Schools for the Deaf 


East 

American (Conn.) ...... Si. 22. 0). .1305 80 
Mt, 2Airys GP a-)> 4... 4 3 1 1382 106 
MATE Ae acura omar eee int 45 1 154 130 
West Virginia .......... 27 0 82 244 
Central 

Hingis) 243. 2e a Ae 8: 150275" 75 
Wisconsin :-ou7 oe? oe TAO 4202:- 99 
Michigvgan™...0s.eo2 one es 3/4 2* 156 124 
Kentucky: aa%5 005 sen tcnes ee 4°3" 02-127 °75 
Indiana: sire. fees een 4 5 0 106 107 
OHIO? See bias eS 160 36 201 
Midwest 

Minnesota ori 3 oe. diss 6) 2; 20 165' 357 
TOWAIRT CRE Sines ens 4:4 2061133 117 
Missouri 22207 Ant eon 2550221645187 
Kansase' sis «fet Sea 07 1 «+40 268 
Farwest 

Washington: ) aicsscaut 6 01 228 79 
Berkeley (Calif.) ........ denote Op NG 130 
Riverside (Calif.) ...... goa Oe Onc. 
COIGL ACO 2h eh casas ace 2 4 0 107 128 
Southeast 

North Carolina .......... 7 2 1 284 127 
Georgia et os ran oie 3 5 0 110 112 
Tennessee”. 2) foe PPB § 98185 
Alabama outer crs wees 3 6 0 123 138 
BlOridal ose 255k ae ee 2 8 0 102 260 
Southwest 

Louisianal cocks sui eee 33 8 1 0 193 72 
TEXAS Bowes Seneca 4 4 0 130 83 
Oklahoma sh aisiws ven enn 4 2 0 180 130 
Mississippi&. ssisase cites 09 0 60 179 
ATKANSAS | eels twntarepetn/cseenaes Me 40) 1c82u 107 


Advisory Committee Working 
On Teacher Training Program 


Following authorization by Congress 
last September for a $3 million program 
in training teachers of the deaf, a 12- 
member advisory Committee was appoint- 
ed and has been working with the United 
States Office of Education on the details. 
Half of the above amount was provided 
in a supplemental grant for the current 
fiscal year. Over the three-year period 
stipulated, 500 teachers are expected to 
be training, 260 by September, 1963, and 
the remainder by September, 1964. 

Members of the Advisory Committee; 


Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor, superintendent, 
Lexington School for the Deaf; Dr. George 
Pratt, principal, Clarke School for the 
Deaf; Dr. George Detmold, dean of Gal- 
laudet College; Dr. S, Richard Silverman, 
director, Central Institute for the Deaf; 
Dr. June Beverly Miller, professor of 
Hearing and Speech, University of Kansas; 
Miss Alice Streng, professor of exceptional 
education, University of Wisconsin. 

Dr. William J. McClure, superintendent, 
Indiana School for the Deaf; Dr. Richard 
G. Brill, superintendent, California School 
for the Deaf, Riverside; Donald Mervin 
Garretson, principal, Montana School for 
the Deaf; Mrs. Patria Winalski, consultant, 
U. S, Office of Education; T. A. Prewitt, 


Tillar, Ark., merchant and formerly a 
member of the Board of Trustees, Ark- 
ansas School for the Deaf; and Morris R. 
Cunningham, Washington, D. C., newspaper 
correspondent and father of a deaf student. 

Announcement of the approved training 
centers is expected at an early date. There 
have been numerous applications from 
colleges and universities wishing to par- 
ticipate in the program. 


THE MOST UNFORGETTABLE CHARACTER 
(Continued from Page 6) 

genial good humor. An illustration of this 

is an occasion when he requested that I 


check with the operator of. a special char- 
ter bus service concerning all the arrange- 
ments, including cost computations, which 
he had left at the operator’s office during 
the latter’s absence. Upon contacting the 
operator, I was told, ‘‘Everything is fine. 
As a matter of fact, I never bother to 
check his details or arrangements so long 
as I know I have a bus available that day. 
I know from past experience that he has 
worked out every last detail accurately be- 
fore he ever came into the office. I just 
turn over his papers to the driver and for- 
get the matter.”’ 

Now that he has reached the age of sev- 
enty-five one must face the realization that 
he will not be with us for too many years. 
This is difficult to comprehend and accept 
in view of his ever-present energy and 
enthusiasm. The love, respect and admira- 
tion he receives from his family, friends 
and neighbors will always serve as a 
source of inspiration to all of us who 
come into daily or even occasional contact 
with him. 


THIS MONTH'S QUOTES 
FROM 


LEWISTON, IDAHO 


Dedicated to the NAD... 


When down in the mouth, remem- 
ber Jonah. He came out alright. 


Dedicated to the IAD... 
Worry is the interest paid by 


those who borrow trouble. 


SPONSORED BY... 


Kenneth Croson 
Buno Friesen 
Morris Harrison 
Charles Hill 
Larry Netz 

Don Pettingill 
Evelyn Pettingill 
William Smith 
Hilda Spaulding 
Tom Ward 


Address all letters to... 
1114-16..Main St. — LEWISTON,..IDAHO 
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The CHURCH Page 


19101 Dellwood Drive — REV. ROBERT L. JOHNSON, Editor — Edmonds, Washington 


IS YOUR CHURCH PULLING ITS SHARE? 


Of all the church paper and bulletins 
that come to our desk, it is encouraging 
to note that the larger portion of them 
show on interest in helping with the social 
problems of the deaf. This trend is a very 
healthy one because our societies are badly 
in need of leaders of this type. 

I would like to quote Dr. Samuel H. 
Miller of Harvard Divinity School. 

“Only one kind of religion counts today, 
and that is the kind which is radical enough 
to engage in this world’s basic troubles. 
If is cannot do this, then it can do nothing 
which merits our concern or the world’s 
respect. Religion which is interested only 
in itself, in its prestige and success, in its 
institutions and ecclesiastical niceties, is 
worse than vanity, Religion reveals itself 
in struggling to reveal the meaning of 
the world.”’ 

Our deaf societies are often divided up 
into loyalty groups, unneccessarily burden- 
ing to them, These divisions are usually 
traced to people outside our society who 
have come to “help’’ us, little realizing 
that their ‘‘help’’ is depriving the society 
of a happy well adjusted life. The deeper 
needs of our society is not met by denomi- 
nations who take a few of our people aside 
and teach them that they are a seperated 
group and set them up as judges on the 
“sinful’”’ rest. One can rarely find a true 
Christian in groups like this. I quote Dr. 
Miller again. 

“If we think ourselves sitting in judge- 
ment on the world—a very favorite posture 
of the church and clergy, by the way—we 
had better taken warning. The world may 
be sent by God, and unless we deal with it 
seriously and humbly we may indeed be 
in great danger.” 

“(The deaf) need help, but not con- 
descension. (They) need men BOLD, but 
HUMBLE, who will put a shoulder under 
the darkness of a world where God is 
lost, under lives where the pain of wanting 
to believe is enough to break your heart. 
(They) will not be satisfied with ‘‘cheap 
grace’’ or pious respectability.” 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
JEWISH DEAF 


Of interest this coming summer will be 
the convention of the National Congress 
of Jewish Deaf in Washington, D. C. 

This Congress is a national body advocat- 
ing religious spirit, traditions, and fellow- 
ship for the Jewish deaf. Two of its: main 
projects are to pave way for a deaf man 
to study for the rabbinate and to raise an 
endowment fund which will help to support 
the coming deaf rabbi. At present a candi- 
date is studying at the Hebrew Union at 
Cincinnati. 
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The convention expects to bring together 
Jewish deaf from all parts of this country 
as well as Canada. The theme of the get- 
together will be ‘‘New Frontiers of Deaf 
Judaism.’’ The program will consist of 
a panel discussion and reception, corona- 
tion night, banquet, floor show and dance, 
teen-agers program, sightseeing, as well 
as general business sessions. Not to be 
overlooked will be Sabbath services on 
Saturday morning, the 18th. 

Any one wishing further information on 
this congress may write to Alexander 
Fleischman at 8629 Piney Branch Road, 
Silver Spring, Md. 


TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON 
HAS SEVERAL INNOVATIONS 


The membership of Los Angeles’ Temple 
Beth Solomon now numbers 128, mainly 
deaf families, and also hearing families 
who have deaf children. This union of 
the adults with parents of young deaf chil- 
dren is bringing benefits to both the deaf 
and the hearing. More people are learning 
about the deaf for the first time, and 
hearing parents are getting new insight 
into the life the adult deaf lead. Services 
are conducted in the sign language, and 
religious classes for young children are 
taught orally, The teacher of these classes 
is Mrs. Joyce Groode, daughter of' deaf 
parents, Sylvia and Irving Linden. Mrs. 
Groode teachers deaf children in the public 
day schools. 

The Temple has instituted mobile ser- 
vices, in addition to meeting regularly at 
Wilshire Boulevard Temple. The congrega- 
tion has visifed different reform temples 
to acquaint other Jewish congregations 
with its services and needs. The support 
of the hearing public its needed to help 
with the growth of the Reeve Waddell- 
Gail Greenbaum Memorial Building Fund. 
Thus far the response has been gratifying. 
This fund is in memory of Mrs. Reeve 
Waddell, the mother of a deaf daughter 
who had become well versed in the sign 
language and did much to help the deaf 
before her untimely death a year and a 
half ago. Gail Greenbaum was a young 
deaf student who passed away the same 
year at the age of 15. A fund in her 
memory was started by her parents, Dr. 
and Mrs. Wilbert Greenbaum, and friends 
of the family. Dr. and Mrs. Greenbaum 
continue to be active in helping the build- 
ing fund and are charter members of the 
temple. 

At the first general meeting in December 
the following were elected to office: David 
W. Balacaier, president; Helen Udkovich, 
Elliott Fromberg, Blanche Fortus, Joe 
Novak, vice presidents; Rose Zucker, 





secretary; Marjorie Klugman, recording 
secretary; Dorothy Greenbaum, assistant 
secretary; Helen Winer, treasurer; Alvin 
A. Klugman, assistant treasurer. 

The Temple publishes The Congregation 
News, and anyone interested in receiving 
this paper should write to the editor, Mrs. 
Marjorie Klugman, 3023 Oakhurst Avenue, 
Los Angeles 34, Calif. 


NEWS FROM THE 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Rev. Delbert Thies, Jacksonville, Ill., 
has accepted a call to become pastor of 
Christ Lutheran Church in Juniata, Neb. 
At the same time he declined a call to 
become pastor of Alpha Congregation in 
Rochester, N.Y., and missionary to the 
deaf in the Western New York field. Prior 
to his ministry in Central Illinois, Pastor 
Thies had served the deaf in Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Rev. George Kraus, pastor of Holy 
Cross Church for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo., 
has accepted a call to St. Peter’s Lutheran 
Church in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Lutheran Church of the Deaf in 
Washington, D, C., has contracted with 
the District of Columbia Club for the Deaf 
for the publication of quarterly and annual 
reports on the congregation in the Dee 
Cee Eyes, official monthly paper of the 
DCCD. 

The arrangement is intended as a tangi- 
ble evidence of a fine and friendly relation- 
ship between the club and the Lutheran 
deaf in Washington, D.C. 

The Dee Cee Eyes is probably the most 
ambitious publication of its kind among 
the clubs for the deaf in any metropolition 
area.—‘‘The Deaf Lutheran’’ 


The Silent Worker 


Yearly Subscription 


$3.50 


2495 SHATTUCK AVENUE 
BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA 


LAST CALL 


SUMMER CAMP 


FOR YOUR CHILD 
A Specialized Camp for the Deaf 
and Hard-of-Hearing Child, Ages 7- 
16. Located in the Feather River 
Wonderland of California. 
* First Two Weeks Session June 24. 


* All Sports, Indian Lore, Crafts. 
* Instills In Child Love Of Outdoors. 


* College-Trained Counselors, Registered 
Nurse. 


* Brochures On Request. 


SILVEREAGLE CAMP 
P.O. Box 57432 
LOS ANGELES 57, CALIFORNIA 
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Dou t Jonget Your Date! 
JULY 1-7 1962 


26th CONVENTION 


National Assn. 
of the Deaf 


Sponsored by MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 


Head uarters For More Information: 
q : Make Your RALPH : Z 
The Everglades Hotel Reservation NOW! P.O. Box 50-283 Chairman 


COME AND HELP BUILD A GREATER NAD MIAMI, FLORIDA 


RATES 
SINGLE DOUBLE 


McALLISTER $10.50 - $12.50 - $14.50 | $24 - $28 


INFORMATION 


Early applications will receive priority rates. 4. Voting delegates requested to use headquarters ho- 


Reservations will be confirmed promptly by hotel. tels if possible. 


Under the Everglades Hotel one child 12 and under 5. Single rooms are limited and it is suggested twins 
occupying room with parents free. Two children oc- be shared wherever possible. 

cupying room with parents, $3.00 per day for the 

second child. Under McAllister Hotel one child 14 6. Please allow Bureau to make reasonable substitution 
and under. if rooms of your choice are not available. 


Detach This Page, Fill Out and Mail To: DO NOT MAKE RESERVATION DIRECT WITH HOTEL 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF HOUSING BUREAU, 

320 N. E. 5th ST., MIAMI, FLA. 

HOTEL: Ist Choice 2nd Choice 3rd Choice 

Arrival Date PAAMNB ice Bee rl. P.M. Leaving 

Reserve: Single [_] Double [] Twin [] Suite [] 
Room(s) with Bath for Persons Rate Desired $ 


Occupants: (List Names Below): 
Name Street Address City and State Temple or Santha 


C961 “2° KEINE 
ValdOld INVIN — NOILNJANOD 


4V30 3H1 JO NOILVIOOSSY TVNOILVN 
ANVId NOILVAUASAY 


SEND CONFIRMATION TO: Name 
Street Address 
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THE ORDER OF 
THE GEORGES 


There are nine new listings as mem- 
bers of the Order of the Georges this 
month. Those whose names appear on the 
following roster are ‘the staunchest sup- 
porters of the National Association of the 
Deaf. They have kept up their payments 
for three years or longer as Dollar-a- 
Month Clubbers or as members in other 
classifications. New listings are in bold 
face tvpe. The honor roll is growing! 

Alabama 

Mrs. Edna H. Baynes 
J. Dewey Brown 
Wright S. Gilchrist 
Matt A. Horn 
Sam B. Rittenberg 
Charles W. Thorn 


Arizona 
Jerry L. Cuningham 
§Vito Don Diego 
Chrisoula Poulos 
Arkansas 
Mrs. Joe H. Moore 
Frank Reagan 
Carmen Slaven 
California 
Helen Arbuthnot 
Joe Bertorelli 
Harry E. Bruns 
Lenore’ Bible 
Dr. and Mrs. B. B. Burnes 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter G. Chase 
Kenneth R. Colley 
R. D. Cosgrove 
Sadie Epstein 
Morris Fahr 
Jane Fulkerson 
Ralph V. Jordan: 
Mr. and Mrs. Mahlon E. Hoag 
William L. G. King, Jr. 
Patricia Ann Kitchen 
Miss Teddy Kobotsu 
Joanne Kovach 
Felix A. Kowalewski 
Eva S. Kruger 
Edward W. Miland, Sr. 
Kenneth J. Munger 
Madeline E. Musmanno 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Newman 
Rev. Glen C. Prock 
Lyndia W. Quigley 
Edna Mae Root 
Burton Schmidt 
Helen C. Wallace 
Arthur B. Willis 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Willman 
Mr. and Mrs. George R. Young 
Colorado 
Frank Blankis 
Rev. Homer E. Grace 


Connecticut 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee Clark 
§Michael Lapides 
District of Columbia 
Robert E. Christenberry 
Dorotha Sue Scott 


Delaware 
Henry D. Walls 
Florida 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Greenmun 
Lillie Jacobson 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Mrs. Violet B. Rinehart 
Don G. Pettingill 
Illinois 
Henry J. Dyhuizen 
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Virginia Fitzgerald 
Parke B. Moses 
Lowell J. Myers 
James N. Orman 
Leonard Warshawsky 
Arlene Weber 


Indiana 


Mr. and Mrs. Norman S. Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Hinkley 
Charles E. Whisman 


Iowa 
Mrs. Gordon K. Bayne 
Ernest G. lLangenberg 
Herbert Royce 
H. Lynn Sutcliffe 


Kansas 
Alvin Clements 
Mrs. Sarah Connacher 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy Dailey 
Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Dierking 
Frank Doctor 
Matilda Dohrmann 
Mrs. Dorothy Rae Field 
Willa G. Field 
Fern M. Foltz 
Mr. and Mrs. Otis Koehn 
Harold Kistler 
Herbert Larson 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter W. Meyer 
Francis J. Mog 
Mina Munz 
Billy G. Nedrow 
Mrs. Percy Pywell 
Wilbur J. Ruge 
Harry B. Shibley, Sr. 
Harvey Rogers 
Mrs. Sadie Tipton 
Wyatt W. Weaver 
Mr. and Mrs. Everett Wimp 
Henry W. Yahn , 


Kentucky 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph J. Balasa 
Dr. George M. McClure, Sr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Culver 


Louisiana 
Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Mowad 
*William C. Purdy, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sheffield 
Henry Soland, Jr. 


Maryland 
L. Byrd Brushwood 
James E. Burnette 
Lee Henry Dorsey 
Ray Kauffman 
S. Rozelle McCall 
Mr. and Mrs: Richard M. Phillips 
W. Art Sherman 
Boyce R. Williams 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 

Ben J. Beaver 
Stahl Butler 
Robert Christian 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman Crawford, Sr. 
Robert G. Davies 
Oscar H. Hoffman 
§Leo H. Kuehn 


Minnesota 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon L. Allen 
Gerald Burstein 
Phillip E. Cadwell 
Mrs. Anna M. Coffman 
Francis Crowe 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Lyle E. Hansen 
Mrs. Michael Harrer 
Mrs. Petra F. Howard 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin T. Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Kuhlman 
Marvin Larson 
Marvin Marshall 
William L. Nelson 
Frank S. Millan 


Helmer Hagel 


Clara Montgomery 

Elizabeth Plonshinski 

Dorothy E. Olson 

§Mr. and Mrs. Charles Schatzkin 
Fred C. Schnabel 

Willis Sweezo 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman Von Hippel 
Mr. and Mrs. Bickerton L. Winston 
Muriel Young 


Mississippi 
Elmer S. Peters 
L. S. Guin Missouri 


Mr. and Mrs. Earl R. Buelteman, Sr. 
G. Dewey Coats 

Joe Falgier 

Mrs. Philip Goldansky 

Georgetta Graybill 

Charles R. Green _ 

Mrs. Raymond Halbach 

Bessie T. Hunt 


§Mrs. Hazel Steidemann 


Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Steinhaus 
William Thompson 
Montana 
Richard Eide 
Selmer Flaskerud 
Rolph Foster 
Mr. and Mrs. Mervin D. Garretson 
Walter C. Herbold 
Richard McCarthy 
Lyle A. Olson 
Juanita Roup 
Walter Schley 


Roy Tuggle Nebraska 


Mr. and Mrs. Riley E. Anthony 
Jack R. Gannon 
Nora V. Nanney 
Raymond Pilliod 
New Jersey 
Frank W. Hoppaugh 
New Mexico 
Thomas Dillon 
Marvin Wolach 
New York 
Mr. and Mrs. Hyman Alderman 
Eleanor Atwater 
Doris Erb 
Madge Finley 
§Benjamin Friedwald 
Angelo Giansanti 
Armando Giansanti 
§Seymour Gross 
Margaret E. Jackson 
§Dr. Marcus L. Kenner 
Rev. and Mrs. William Lange, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. LeGrand Kloch 
Meyer Lief 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Mendal 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nesgood 
Mrs. Cecilia W. Renner 
Claude Samuelson 
Mario L. Santin 
William A. Summerson 
North Carolina 
John E. Crutchfield 


Asa L. Ryan 
William M. Simpson 
North Dakota 


Kenneth L. Blackhurst 

Philip Frelich 

Katherine Kuntz 

Christian Schumacker 
*Benefactor 
§Patron 


(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH) 





Dear Maud: 

Heck, no! The guy sounds like a fugi- 
tive from East Berlin. However, I'm glad 
I've got a million dollar friend ‘cause | 
haven't got any rich relatives! 


Jerry 
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NAD o NAD o NAD 


OFFICIAL CALL TO CONVENTION 


For the past two years we have watched 
the progress of a NEW National Association 
of the Deaf, operating for the first time 
as a solid federation of state associations 
of the deaf under a new system adopted 
at the Dallas convention in 1960. 

Progress has been good. The Association 
has more members and more strength 
than ever before, due to the cooperative 
membership of the state associations. 
Activities of the Association in promoting 
the cause of the deaf been more effective 
on a broader front than ever before. The 
plan of organization accepted after much 
study and numerous conferences has pass- 
ed the experimental stage and has been 
found practical in its most important 
phases. 

It is time now to meet again, to effect 
still greater solidarity in our organization 
and to consider the course for the future. 
Therefore, by authority vested in me as 
President, and pursuant to the decision 
of the Executive Board, I hereby call 
members and representatives to convention 
in Miami, Florida, July 1-7, 1962. 

The Local Committee has completed 
preparations to welcome you and to make 
your stay in Miami comfortable and 
pleasant. Let us assemble in a spirit of 
determination to renew and intensify our 
efforts for a still greater N.A.D. 

(signed): Byron B. Burnes, President 
* * OX 


We have just returned from a trip to 
Denver to attend the National Symposium 
on the Deaf in the United States with 
Emphasis on Driving and Employability. 
This was a meeting sponsored by the 
University of Denver College of Law and 
supported by the U. S. Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. The Director was Municipal 
Judge Sherman G. Finesilver of Denver, 
who last year organized a school for deaf 
drivers, which was reported in THE 
SILENT WORKER. 

So this month we shall fill the column 
with some notes fom the Denver meeting. 
We missed the February deadline so this 
will not appear in print until March. 

In times past we have made numerous 
trips by air, and we have had many dismal 
experiences with winter air travel. Bad 
weather in the winter delays flights in 
different sections of the country, and we 
have spent many a weary hour wandering 
around in strange airports awaiting delayed 
flights. We have flown many a mile off 
our route evading fog and winter storms. 
This time, instead of risking winter flying, 
we decided to take the train, so we left 
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National Association of the Deaf 


Home Office Notes 


By Dr. Byron B. Burnes 
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Berkeley in a_ rainstorm and drilled 
through blizzards in the Sierras. We missed 
connections in Ogden, Utah, by four hours, 
and we missed connections again in 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, finally arriving in 
Denver 15 hours late. We missed the 
Monday morning session, but since that 
was confined mostly to introductions, about 
the only thing we missed was getting 
introduced, Next time we shall fly! 

We were there for the important sessions, 
and we saw so many tributes paid to the 
deaf driver, we felt proud that we were 
deaf. The symposium will certainly help 
the cause of the deaf driver, and the deaf 
everywhere can feel grateful to Judge 
Finesilver and the OVR and to everyone 
who participated in the conference. 

Time is short and if we are going to get 
this report to publisher Pettingill in time 
for publication, we have no time to as- 
semble material or to undertake an exten- 
sive review of the proceedings of the 
symposium. We believe readers will gain 
a good idea as to what transpired at Denver 
from quotations from papers which were 
read there, so we are presenting the quo- 
tations herewith. They were assembled 
by Judge Finesilver and published in the 
official program of the Symposium, as 
follows: 

oh . we cannot expect to make a Helen 
Keller out of every deaf child . . . many 
times we have to take them as they come.” 
—Frank B. Sullivan, Grand Secretary- 
Treasurer, National Fraternal Society of 
the Deaf. 

Sy . much of the barrier in the com- 
munication between deaf and_ hearing 
people is due to mutual embarrassment— 
often needlessly so...” Dr. Leroy D. 
Hedgecock, Consulting Audiologist, Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 

4S . to know, to understand, to ap- 
preciate the person who is deaf must in- 
volve a consideration of the impact of his 
deafness on those who can hear.’’ Dr. 
Edgar L. Lowell, Administrator, John 
Tracy Clinic. 

“given a good education, a stable 
emotional support and equal opportunity, 
they (the deaf) will compete with anyone 
in the hearing world.’’-—Roy M. Stelle, 
Superintendent, Colorado School for the 
Deaf. 

“in today’s educational pattern, 
qualified deaf students can readily achieve 
a college education and attain the goals 
of their hearing brethren.’’ Dr. Leonard 
M. Elstad, President, Gallaudet College. 

(Describing the program of Captioned 
Films for the Deaf) ‘‘ . . . a contribution 
to progress and better understanding.”’ 
—Malcolm Norwood, Program Specialist, 


Captioned Films for the Deaf, U. S. Dept. 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Ss . our 70 deaf employees are not 
handicapped.’’—Michael L. Freed, Direc- 
tor, Department of Human Relations, 
Schwayder Brothers, Inc., Denver, Colo. 

«« |. a person’s privilege to drive upon 
the public streets and highways should 
not depend upon his ability to hear, so 
long as he makes proper use of his sight 
and other faculties.’,-—Judge Sherman G. 
Finesilver. 

««, . hearing is not a critical factor 
from the standpoint of safety.’’—Lowell 
Myers, Deaf Attorney, Chicago, Ill. 

Z . we would like to picture the deaf 
driver in his proper light to those un- 
familiar with his driving ability.’’—Dr. 
William J. McClure, Superintendent, Indi- 
ana School for the Deaf. 

“|. deaf drivers as a class recognize 
that driving is a privilege and carries 
responsibilities..’—Dr. Tobias Wagner, 
Center for Safety Education, New York 
University, 

re . , fundamental driving character- 
istics of the deaf are no different than 
‘hearing’ drivers.’’—Fletcher N. Platt, 
Manager, Traffic Safety and Highway 
Dept., Ford Motor Company. 

“|, , the reward for helping the deaf 
is unlimited. Your patience can be their 
biggest morale booster. Let’s aid in teach- 
ing them to drive and teach them well.” 
—Dr. Amos B. Neyhart, Director, In- 
stitute of Public Safety, Pennsylvania 
State University. 

‘« , the deaf are seldom brought into 
contact with the police . . . however, for 
their benefit identification cards indicating 
deafness and names of hearing relatives 
would be helpful.’’-—Capt. Royal M. 
Tangye, Inspector, Denver Police Depart- 
ment. 

i . the daily newspaper is of vital 
important to the deaf ... it opens up 
many new horizons.’’—Jack Foster, Editor, 
Rocky Mountain News, Denver, Colo. 

a . with combined efforts we are 
heading for better times.’’—Richard O. 
Bennett, Secretary-Treasurer, Insurance 
Institute for Traffic Safety, Washington, 
DiC; 

“|, let’s not single out the deaf driver 
.. . let’s strengthen licensing, driver edu- . 
cation and training for drivers of all ages 
—hearing and non-hearing.’’—Dr. Albert L. 
Chapman, Assistant Surgeon General, 
Chief, Division of Accident Prevention, 
U. S. Dept. of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

‘« |. the general subject content for 
driver education of the deaf is the same 


as for the hearing . . . the objectives are 
identical . . . Patience, however, must be 
the byword in the program.’’—Lawton 


Smith, School and College Dept., National 
Safety Council. 

‘traffic education for the deaf will 
best be served by incorporating it within 
the total educational responsibility of a 
community.’’—Dr. Norman Key, Executive 
Secretary, National Commision on Safety 
Education, National Education Assn. 

‘integrating driver education into 
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the regular school program for the deaf 
or modifying facilities in an established 
driving school, from a viewpoint of finan- 
ces, offers the most promise in driver 
education for the deaf.”—Earl Allgaier, 
Manager, Driver Education Division, 
Traffic Engineering and Safety Dept., 
American Automobile Assn. 

“|. . the deaf do not ask for favors— 
just the opportunity to earn a decent living 
and a tiny niche in the community . 
Gung ho is the Chinese word for ‘can do’ 
—that is the faith the deaf have in them- 
selves.’’-—Don G. Pettingill, Owner, Pett- 
ingill Princraft, Publisher of THE SILENT 
WORKER. 


Financial Statement for January, 1962 


(The report for this month covers re- 
ceipts for the period from January 1 to 23. 
The report next month will be for January 
23 through the month of February.) 


Receipts 
Contributions pehe ap OO 
Advancing membership dues .... 166.00 
Total receipts $ 277.00 
Expenditures 
Telephone .... iS AS 10.10 
Office postage, July, 1961 through 

Jans BS ceed aes aioe, 182.58 
Office Petty Cash, Nov., ’61-Jan., 

OR atl etd eee ee ee 42.47 
Silent Worker share in mbshp. 

GUGH ise ti99 a toh Aiea date 108.80 
Printing, alphabet cards ........ 40.00 
Withholding taxes ............... 130.06 
PURI ee Ca enn or eins 126.50 
Janitorial services, .............. 15.00 
OE TEST g Cc pea cc meee tt eins 2 hare a 451.32 

Total expenditures $ 1,106.83 


The report on the Denver symposium 
which fills most of the page this month 
was written for last month, but, to the 
consternation of Printer Pettingill, Editor 
Smith, and our thousands of readers, we 
missed the February deadline, We believe 
the report is still of interest, but before 
we go into that we wish to announce that 
Mrs. Rene Epding is back in the Home 
Office working as stenographer, office 
manager, assistant president, and file 
clerk. 

Rene was office manager while the Home 
Office was located in Chicago and she 
moved with the office to Berkeley, but 
later returned to Chicago. She will soon 
find other employment which will pay her 
more than the N.A.D. is able to pay its 
entire office staff, but in the meantime she 
is at the Home Office helping catch up 
with innumerable things the Office has 
been forced to neglect. It is good to have 
her back, for she knows her way around 
in the N.A.D. We believe our members 
who knew her when she was with us 
previously will join in welcoming her 
back. 

Financial Statement for February, 1962 

(Jan. 23 through February) 
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In recent months these statements have 
been showing expenses considerably great- 
er than receipts. Not many business es- 
tablishments can continue long under such 
circumstances and the N.A.D. is certainly 
one of them, Secretary-Treasurer Green- 
mun informs us that the general fund is 
down to $440.00, which means that some 
funds for next month’s expenses must be 
drawn from the savings account, which 
is an accumulation of dividends from in- 
vestments. 

Some 1961-62 quotas from state as- 
sociations are beginning to come in. It is 
hoped that the state associations will be 
prompt in remitting their quotas, which 
are due by June 1, If all. the quotas come 
in, they will supply the finances needed 
until convention time. 


Receipts 
Contributions scm | 25.00 
Advancing membership dues ... 527.00 
Sale of publications .......... 14.50 
State quota (Oregon) 150.00 
Refund on travel expenses (M. D. 
Garretson) 0 isis eka 11.63 
Total receipts $ 728.13 
Expenditures 
Telephone cic ee Pe $ §614.44 
SalBTiC6=. hee oss Wena 505.55 
Janitorial seriveces ............. 15.00 
Rent 126.50 
Withholding taxes, paid to I.R.S. 133.58 
Office supplies (Addressograph 
TIDDON) Pcs ew es 3.49 
Printing (Alphabet cards) ..... 5.00 
Silent Worker share in adv. 
membership dues 102.30 


Committee expenses (W. T. Griffing, 


NAD-AHS Liaison) 5.85 


Total expenditures $ 911.71 


AAAD NAMES McFADDEN 
1961 ATHLETE OF THE YEAR 


James Robert MacFadden, a Gallaudet 
College senior of Hollywood, California, 
has been named ‘‘1961 Athlete of the Year’ 
by the American Athletic Association of the 
Deaf,. The award,.a plaque, is presented 
annually to an outstanding deaf man or 
woman athlete in the United States. 

MacFadden was selected for this honor 
mainly on the basis of his star performance 
with the U. S. track team at the Inter- 
national Games for the Deaf in Helsinki, 
Finland, last summer. He won four gold 
medals and a silver in helping pace the 
American team to victory in the 400-, 
the 1500-, and the 1600-meter relay in 
which three world records were posted. 
He won his fourth gold medal by beating 
Poland’s Henryk Kolodzeij to the wire in 
the 200-meter dash. In the 400-meter run, 
where he picked up his silver medal, he 
ran second to his teammate, Paul Adams 
of Bluefield, W. Va. 





Alfred C. Keeley 


SALT LAKER GETS VALENTINE 


Dan Valentine is probably the Inter- 
mountain West’s most famous columnist. 
He turns out a daily column for the Salt 
Lake Tribune, writing about the minor 
irritations and triumphs of life, person- 
altities (he has a crush on Marilyn Monroe, 
too), little people and big, and anything 
else that strikes his roving eye. Most 
prized are his Valentines—a pat on the 
back for the goodhearted citizens who in 
their quiet way make life worth living for 
somebody else. 

The Valentine below, quoted from the 
Salt Lake Tribue of January 23, 1962, fails 
only to mention that Alfred Keeley is deaf 
and is a long-time member of the Utah 
Association of the Deaf and of the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf.—RGS. 


TODAY’S VALENTINE 


A special Valentine today to a Salt Lake 
gentleman who just keeps going when he 
starts shoveling snow. 

His neighbor’s say he’s one of the great- 
est. 

His name is Alfred C. Keeley. He lives 
at 617-10th Ave., he’s well beyond retire- 
ment age. 

But you woudn’t know it to see him 
shovel snow. 

After a storm, he not only shovels the 
snow off his own walk and driveway, but 
he removes the snow in front of the 
houses of several widows living on the 
block, and the walks from nearby neigh- 
bors also. . . 

AND IN THE summer, Mr, Keeley keeps 
the most beautiful yard on the Avenues, 
and grows the best-looking flowers in the 
Valley ... 

And an extra Valentine to you, sir. 

—Sanderson 


He who tells me of my faults 
ismy teacher... 

He who tells me of my virtues 
does me harm." 
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